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The Future of the American 
Liberal-Arts College 


By GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN 


Enrollments, Subsidies, and Reorganizations Threaten Its Status 


HE American college is a 

hybrid. It is not a counter- 

part of the English college 
from which it received its name, and 
it is not like the French lycée or 
the German Gymnasium. Like the 
latter institution it is a preparatory 
school, and like the former it does 
university work. Yet, on the whole, 
it has served us well during the past 
three centuries of its history, especially 
as a preparatory school to the grad- 
uate courses in the learned professions. 
There are indications, however, that 
it is facing a crisis, a crisis which may 
materially modify its form and its 
function. Like many other institu- 
tions, its success has been its hazard. 
It has undoubtedly been overextended 
and must retrench; its popularity has 
attracted many unfitted to profit by 
its advantages, and it must circum- 
scribe its clientéle; it is meeting 
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new elements in the educational 
world and must adapt itself to a new 
situation. 

One of the most serious problems 
which it is facing is its demand for 
students; its overextension requires 
more than the present can supply, 
and the outlook for the future is even 
less encouraging. 

The oversupply of colleges and the 
undersupply of students are apparent 
even now when students are most 
plentiful. Never before in the United 
States, and probably never again, will 
there be so many prospective students 
eighteen years of age as about the 
year 1940. In that year there will be 
2,536,000 persons at the average age 
of students entering college; in 1980 
there will probably be fewer than two 
million. Look at the following table 
which shows the number of persons 
eighteen years of age, by decades, for 
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the past sixty years: 
Population of 


Year Eighteen-Year-Olds 
Pe ohare er aeenene 1,003,000 
ee eee ee 1,300,000 
Oe a ae oreo 1,502,000 
Se eee ere 1,818,000 
eee ee ee 1,866,000 
a era 2,289,000 


Here are estimates of the probable 
numbers of eighteen-year-olds for the 
next forty years: 


Year Low Medium High 

rere ree 2,535,000 2,536,000 2,537,000 
See 2,167,000 2,189,000 2,211,000 
eee 1,977,000 2,261,000 2,488,000 
1970.......+.++1,765,000 2,232,000 2,597,000 
| epee. 1,527,000 2,135,000  2,642,0001% 


In this table, prepared by the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems, the low estimate is 
made on the assumption that there 
shall be low fertility, higher mortality, 
and no immigration; the medium 
estimate is made on the assumption of 
medium fertility, medium mortality, 
and one hundred thousand immigrants 
annually; and the high estimate is 
made on the assumption of high 
fertility, low mortality, and two hun- 
dred thousand immigrants annually. 
Which of these estimates coincides 
with the trend of the past few years? 

The birth rate has shown a most 
astonishing drop: for the past twenty 
years the decline has been regular and 
steady except for the years 1920 
and 1g21. Already there are one 
million fewer children in the first five 
grades of the public schools than 
there were in 1924. For the past 
fifteen years the mortality has been 
practically unchanged, and immigra- 
tion has been consistently low. The 
figures are enlightening. In 1921, the 
birth rate per thousand was 24.2; in 


1Obtained through correspondence. 
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1936, it was 16.6, a decline of nearly 
one-third. In 1921, the death rate 
per thousand was 11.7 and in 1936 it 
was 11.5, which is the average for 
these sixteen years. The average 
immigration for the past six years, 
during which time the quota has been 
in effect, has been about thirty-five 
thousand. The net immigration, that 
is, the difference between those who 
have come in and those who have left 
the country, is far less; compare this 
with 1,285,349 in 1907. From these 
figures we are justified in assuming an 
estimate somewhere between low and 
medium, which would bring us well 
below the two-million mark in 1980; 
that is, in 1980 there will be less than 
80 per cent of the present supply of 
Freshmen! I wonder what the price 
of Freshmen per scruple will be then! 
This is but the first assault upon our 
supply of classroom fodder. 


F YOU should talk to any educator 

in New York State or in New Eng- 
land, he would probably admit that 
he had heard of the junior college, 
read about it somewhat, and actually 
seen one or two in operation; but, of 
course, it is a western idea with which 
the settled educational systems of the 
solid East need not greatly concern 
themselves. Perhaps so, but just the 
same he should get ready to share his 
bed, for something tells me he is going 
to have company. The statistics for 
December 1, 1937, were as follows: 
the total number of junior colleges in 
the United States was 553, with a 
total enrollment of 135,623. Of these, 
244 were publicly supported, and 309 
privately. California, with 42 public 
and 13 private junior colleges, and a 
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total enrollment of 43,714, leads the 
states by far, but the wave is rapidly 
and irr esistibly sweeping eastward. 
Table I will show just how rapid the 
rise of the junior college has been. 
The number of publicly controlled jun- 
jor colleges has increased more rapidly 
the past few years than those privately 
controlled, and, although the total 
number if still less, in the latest statis- 
tics the enrollment in the publicly con- 
trolled colleges was 93,578, compared 
with 43,045 in the privately controlled. 

The number of four-year liberal- 
arts colleges in the United States is 


TABLE I 


NumMBERS OF JunIoR COLLEGES BY TYPE OF 
CONTROL SINCE 1900 

















Y haar y | Publicly Total 

_ Controlled | Controlled Enrollment 

’ (1) st - 4) 3 
| . 

a 27 De Bie ode woe 

err 52 | 3 about 3,000 

RR is. c since 125 | MP Bo nedaninae 

0 Se 25 178 74,088 

arr | 309 | 244 136,623 

*Figures not available. 
not definitely known. The most 


reliable enumeration is to be found in 
the Educational Directory published 
by the Federal government, which for 
1937 listed 655 colleges and uni- 
versities attended by white persons 
and $9 colleges and universities for 
Negroes. The universities are pre- 
sumed to include liberal-arts colleges. 
All these colleges are empowered to 
grant degrees. When we compare 
these 714 liberal-arts colleges, some 
of which boast a history of three 
centuries, with the 553 junior col- 
leges, practically all products of the 
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twentieth century, we can perhaps 
better realize the miraculously rapid 
development of the latter. 

What becomes of the graduates of 
these junior colleges? We do not 
know, but we can account for some 
of them. In the fall of 1937, 30 per 
cent of the new students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were graduates of 
junior colleges; farther east they did 
not make so great an impression. At 
Cornell, less than 2 per cent were 
from junior colleges, and at Yale only 
a trace—not sufficient to compute 
percentage. There are special reasons 
why the University of Chicago should 
appeal to graduates of junior colleges, 
the principal being that this uni- 
versity is organized on a junior-college 
basis; in fact, the only college the 
University has is a junior college. 
This large influx of junior-college 
eraduates at Chicago shows that when 
provision is made for them, they 
readily make themselves at home. 


HEN we speak of college 
material, we presume that there 
must be not only a certain quantity 
but also a certain quality. In fact, 
the quantity depends upon the qual- 
ity. We might have untold millions 
of college age, but if these had not the 
brain power to enter or to complete 
a college course, we could not speak 
of them as college material. If the 
reorganization of the liberal-arts col- 
lege should advance its standard of 
admission, say, to the beginning of 
the present junior year, this would be 
even more apparent. The quality of 
the applicants to college is none too 
high now, but what of the future? 
Unfortunately, our statistics con- 
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cerning birth rate deal only with 
quantity, but there are some indica- 
tions that quality may be declining as 
well as quantity. We seem to be 
complacently breeding out our brains. 
We are probably all familiar with the 
investigation made a score or more of 
years ago, which showed that the 
graduates of Harvard were providing 
on an average a total of seven-tenths 
of one son, and the graduates of Vassar 
a similar fraction of a daughter; and 
that was at a time when the general 
birth rate was high! What of today? 

We have no statistics, but the 
decline of the number of children of 
college graduates is keeping pace, we 
believe, with the general decline of 
the nation. Where does the nation 
get its children? From the much 
talked of proletariat. Who are the 
proletariat? History can tell us; they 
were the lowest class of Rome, and, 
as the name indicates, they were so 
deficient that the only service they 
could render to the state was the 
production of offspring. Rome fell! 
History repeats itself; the more 
efficient refuse to breed. One founda- 
tion, in checking relief, studied one 
typical area. It was found that the 
20 per cent on relief were bearing on 
an average of three children per 
family, while the 80 per cent who 
were supporting themselves as well 
as the other 20 per cent, were bearing 
on an average of two children per 
family. No one would claim that all 
the brains are to be found in the heads 
of college graduates—no, I am not as 
pessimistic as that! But, by and 
large, the college graduates have 
proved that they have some brain 
power, and they do represent a pre- 
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ponderance of the leadership of the 


country. To lose this element out of | 


the blood stream of the nation is an 
irreparable loss and means a decrease 
of available college material. 

There is a fourth reason why the 
colleges of liberal arts may expect 
fewer admissions in the future and 
that is through the students’ choice, 
There are those who prefer “prac. 
tical’’ courses, such as engineering, 
business, and agriculture. One may 
argue, quite convincingly to oneself, 
that in the long run ‘the course in 
liberal arts is the most practical one; 
but the drift continues to be against 
such an argument. I suppose this 
condition will be aggravated when 
students come more largely from 
homes without the liberal-arts tradi- 
tions, and with traditions of accom- 
plishing things with the hands as soon 
as possible. At any rate, if a brainy 
boy chooses to go directly from high 
school to an engineering school instead 
of first to a liberal-arts college, that is 
one less student for liberal arts. 


HERE are some things which a 

college can do without: certain 
buildings may be missing, certain 
books may be wanting, certain courses 
may be lacking, certain professors 
may be absent, but a college must 
have students! Whence comes the 
supply for the future? 

There are two other factors which 
must be taken into account before 
we finally accept the conclusion that 
we shall lack material for our liberal- 
arts colleges. We must realize that 
since 1890 there has been an increasing 
demand for education. The enroll- 
ment in colleges has increased much 
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faster comparatively than the popula- 
tion, and the high-school enrollment 
has increased about twice as fast as 
that of the colleges. These curves 
have flattened out lately, and warn- 
ings are not wanting to the effect that 
we have more college graduates than 
we can profitably absorb. If the 
junior college continues its advance, it 
is more likely that up to the level of 
graduation from this institution the 
increase may continue even if to a 
less degree. It seems equally sure 
that fewer comparatively will attempt 
the university career which the liberal- 
arts college will then present. 

The second factor which must be 
considered is the additional leisure 
which has been forced upon us. 
How is this leisure to be spent? 
Should not education absorb much 
of it? Probably so! Even if more 
leisure is assigned to the early years 
of life, it is not likely to go beyond 
the twentieth or twenty-first year; 
that is, to the end of the junior 
college. After that it is doubtful if 
more persons will be absolved from 
total work for university privileges, 
but it seems altogether probable that 
some paying task will be required of 
the vast majority of our citizens, and 
what education is obtained then will 
be in the nature of “adult” educa- 
tion—much of it in “practical” rather 
than in liberal-arts courses. It is 
exceedingly doubtful if leisure can 
take up the total slack. 


F, PERCHANCE, we should solve 
the problem of student supply in 
our colleges, there is still another 
vital problem facing the college of the 
future, and that is the problem of 
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finance. I have not examined the 
statistics on the subject, but I think 
I am safe in saying that the larger 
part of education in this country at 
the college level is provided by pri- 
vately endowed institutions, thereby 
saving the taxpayer hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. While I 
recognize that this is a mere bagatelle 
in these days, the ordinary individual 
finds his school taxes heavy. If the 
privately supported institutions are 
to do their work, this stream of 
benevolence must not be dammed or 
diverted. The trend, however, is 
just in that direction: in the ten years 
from 1926 to 1936, the private gifts 
to endowments of privately controlled 
institutions have been as follows: 


5935-80. ....... .. $70,119,671 
RP oun cmeade 46,812,052 
PEE oie cacaewns 59,225,086 
938-93... 42,430,662 
gp) ere 22,058,099 
Se |  eeoe $33,538,827 


As the figures are only gathered every 
other year, the 1936-37 figures are 
not available, but inquiry among a 
few of the colleges indicates that the 
figure will be much lower than in 
1935-36. Comparing the first and 
last figures of this ten-year record, a 
decrease of over §2 per cent will be 
noted. 

Of course, the cause of this is not 
difficult to determine. The attitude 
of the Federal government for the 
past five years has been anything 
but encouraging to those who have 
gathered fortunes and were inclined 
to give to the colleges. “Soak the 
rich,” “Share the wealth,” ‘“‘ Encour- 


*Letter dated January 21, 1938, from the 
Association of American Colleges, addressed to the 
members of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the United States Congress. 
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age the lazy and the shiftless,” 
“Don’t work, the government will 
support you,” and similar familiar 
sayings and slogans, together with an 
undreamed of national debt and 
unprecedented taxes, made the future 
so uncertain that few were sufficiently 
sure of their financial status to permit 
themselves to give, regardless of how 
benevolent their intentions or dis- 
positions might be. Coupled with the 
uncertainty of financial conditions 
was the feeling that if the govern- 
ment intended to take money from 
the prudent and go into the business 
of philanthropy, that relieved the 
individual of responsibility in this 
field, and his duty was performed if 
he could manage to secure the money 
to pay his taxes—no small part of 
the general scheme. 

If the present philosophy of govern- 
ment is to be continued at Wash- 
ington, it means that there will be no 
fortunes upon which the privately 
endowed colleges can depend, and the 
source of their incomes will shrivel. 
The days of large gifts to colleges 
may be past! 

But this is only one attitude of 
government which is having a debili- 
tating effect upon our colleges—two 
others loom! Recognizing the valu- 
able services which these educational 
institutions have rendered and are 
rendering to the state, practically all 
states have exempted from taxation 
all those institutions not being con- 
ducted for profit. But there has been 
an increasing tendency in some states 
to tax colleges, which decreases their 
educational efficiency, and in some 
cases so cripples the institutions as to 
destroy their usefulness. It would 
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not be difficult to prove to the satis. 
faction of any reasonable person that 
such a move would be false economy 
even from the standpoint of the 
immediate taxpayer, but in Con. 
necticut, in 1933, only the governor’s 
veto saved from such a fate the land 
owned by any educational corpora. 
tion if used for athletic purposes. 

But that is not the end. Another 
attitude, of a discriminating nature, 
has been a part of the legislative 
program of some unthinking _poli- 
ticians. Certain bills have been pro- 
posed making large grants of Federal 
money to education, but always to 
those institutions controlled by the 
state. It is a part of the land-grant 
idea, and is motivated by the theory 
that “practical” courses should be 
encouraged at the expense of the 
courses in liberal arts. Of course, 
such a program would be fatal to 
many small colleges which are depend- 
ent for their existence on tuition fees, 
for the large grants would make it 
possible—as it is now in many state 
institutions—to attend college with 
little or no tuitional costs. 


HEN these items are added, it 
looks like a staggering financial 
blow to the liberal-arts colleges of the 
future, and if the trends finally give 
promised results it is going to be a 
hard winter for many. We would 
then see the rather sinister spectacle 
of the government destroying one of 
the institutions which we have always 
considered a prime aid in the develop- 
ment of our country to its present high 
ideals and high achievements. 
Perhaps we should not leave this 
aspect of our discussion without 
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noting a still further financial hazard, 
but this is not due to misdirected 
governmental activity. If the junior 
college should be a decisive factor 
in the future educational system 
of this country, it will withdraw 
from the college of liberal arts the 
branch of teaching which is cheapest 


to maintain and leave the more 
expensive university work to be 
carried on. The first two years, 


being preparatory work, are some- 
what uniform: all the students are 
required to take the few courses 
offered, and large classes—frequently 
too large—are the rule. On the 
contrary, in the upper classes and in 
graduate schools, a full professor may 
not be teaching more than ten stu- 
dents altogether, although this is an 
exceptionally small number, and the 
cost is relatively large. The lower 
classes may be taught, as is frequently 
the case, by instructors of lower rank 
and also of lower salaries. 

I attended a class two years ago, at 
the University of Chicago. It was a 
lecture to the Freshmen in the general 
introductory class in biology. The 
professor who lectured did an excep- 
tionally good task, but he was 
lecturing to seven or eight hundred 
students. Of course, it was easier to 
lecture to that number than to one; 
he had the inspiration of a crowded 
toom—I sat on the steps. That must 
have been a profitable hour for the 
University, with tuition at $400! 
Ihave been informed that in at least 
one state university freshman classes 
exceed, in some cases, twelve hundred. 
If that professor had upper-class 
appointments or classes in the grad- 
uate division he probably went out 
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of there to spend the next hour with 
five or six students, and that costs 
the university money! 

Well, what shall we do about it? 


There was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise: 

He could unscramble scrambled eggs 
And uncuss custard pies. 


He is the chap who will probably 
be called in to assist in reorganization, 
for not only does the liberal-arts 
college need unscrambling, but maybe 
the graduate school needs uncussing. 
I have said that the American college 
is a hybrid, fathered by the prepara- 
tory school and mothered by the 
university. While the unscrambling 
process will take many years and be 
attended by many heartaches and 
regrets, it looks as though the junior- 
college movement would force it, 
whether we wish it or not, except in 
the strongest colleges. That will 
mean that the junior colleges will in 
time become as numerous as high 
schools in the past, and be the 
recognized limit of municipal educa- 
tion. If the high school and the 
junior college combine, as they should, 
then we shall have an institution quite 
similar to the French lycée and the 
German Gymnasium, whose graduates 
will be prepared to do university 


work. At first the danger is going to 
be that many municipalities will 
endeavor to carry out the extra 


assignment with the usual high-school 
staff instead of employing adequately 
trained teachers, and to do the work 
well extra equipment will be required. 
By cutting out the eighth grade and 
reorganizing in such a way as our 
educational knowledge indicates, the 
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prospective university student should 
be ready for university work at the 
present junior-year level, when he is 
nineteen years of age instead of at 
eighteen when he now enters college. 

Well, we have disposed of half the 
college course, what about the other 
half? Some time ago, in discussing 
the subject, I suggested that we should 
add two additional years leading to 
the Master of Arts degree. Others 
since then have suggested that only 
one year should be added, and our 
M.A. should be a three-year rather 
than a four-year course. I presume it 
will depend upon how much the uni- 
versities are willing to donate to a 
new scheme of education. I am sure 
practically all of them would be 
pleased to get rid of the M.A. work 
for they are swamped with it, and I 
feel reasonably sure that the colleges 
would probably do it better than it is 
being done now, provided, however, 
that the colleges prepare for the M.A. 
assignment with an adequate teaching 
staff and needed equipment. I doubt, 
though, if the universities would be 
willing to give up two years of the 
present three-year course leading to 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
So, probably at first, anyway, the 
four-year course would be cut to 
three. Ifso, and the student finished 
junior college at nineteen, then his 
M.A. would be achieved at the same 
age that he is now receiving his B.A. 

Of course, not all the liberal-arts 
colleges now existing could do this, for 
in addition to the shortage of students 
already referred to, a smaller number 
in comparison would enter the college 
at the present junior-year level than 
are now entering as Freshmen. In 
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many cases the junior colleges would 
be the sieve, and only students would 
enter the new college—the name 
student applied to all shone who attend 
colleges is a distinction rather than a 
definition. Because of the additional 
cost of instruction, only the stronger 
colleges could attempt this work. 

It should mean that the liberal-arts 
colleges at present weak in financial 
resources and equipment should reor- 
ganize as junior colleges while their 
territory is as yet unoccupied, and 
develop a strong junior college so as to 
pre-empt the field. It also means 
that state authorities should hesitate 
before granting charters to any more 
four-year liberal-arts colleges. 

The matter of degrees is always a 
tender one, although really not impor- 
tant. Shall the B.A. be given at the 
end of the junior-college course or at 
the end of the second year of the col- 
lege course? Well, that is something 
to be settled when the time comes. 


HE outlook for the four-year 

liberal-arts college is not bright, 
but it is always safest before arranging 
the funeral details to be sure of the 
corpse. Already in our discussion, 
the strongest privately controlled and 
endowed ‘colleges have been excluded 
from this anticipated change. There 
is no reason why they should not 
continue with their four-year course 
as they now have it, and _ even 
add a year for the Master of Arts 
degree. Undoubtedly there will be 
some demand for such colleges, espe- 
cially those which have specially 
co-ordinated and articulated courses 
running through the four years, and 
which cannot well use the two years 
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of the junior college in their special 
programs. It seems, though, as if 
the total number of four-year colleges 
of this kind will be but a fraction of 
the present total. In regard to the 
others, it is well to remember that 
nothing else in this country has 
shown the tenacity exhibited by some 
of these colleges. Shortly after the 
beginning of the depression of 1929, 
a prominent educator, connected with 
one of the great foundations, said that 
undoubtedly before the depression 
ended, two or three hundred liberal- 
arts colleges in this country would be 
forced to suspend operations. Did 
they? A few did, a few adopted 
junior-college status, and a few others 
united, but the total number was 
not large. How they continued is 
still a mystery. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that many of these colleges were 
founded as a result of unconquerable 
religious zeal, and have been con- 
tinued by the sacrifice of those whose 
faith in the destiny of these colleges 
was inextricably entwined with their 
belief in God. To permit them to be 
exterminated would be a shock to 
their most deep-seated and funda- 
mental convictions. Teachers in some 
of these colleges saw no money for 
months or years, but did obtain a bare 
subsistence for themselves and their 
families; where else could they go at 
such a time, or what else could they 
do? Working diligently and with 
long hours, with a hope comparable to 
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martyrs in other lands and at other 
times, they continued and brought 
the college through, not to affluence, 
but to a better struggling position. 
They will do so again! A college is 
supposed to develop strong heads 
in the students; frequently it has 
succeeded better in developing stout 
hearts in the administrating and teach- 
ing staffs. After we have finished 
admiring the heroic struggles of some 
of these institutions, however, it 
seems necessary to conclude that 
unless junior-college status is accepted, 
the struggle cannot last much longer. 
The denominational zeal is fading 
from the educational picture, sub- 
sistence is becoming more and more 
difficult, and some change is inevitable. 

As I have already intimated, the 
case for the state-supported institu- 
tion is not so precarious, but even this 
cannot be conducted without stu- 
dents. A state legislature will not 
spend money on an institution which 
is not attracting students. All the 
factors which militate against the 
student supply of a privately endowed 
institution are present with equal 
force in a state-supported institution, 
and in addition some of the discour- 
aging financial factors. My object in 
discussing this topic is to present the 
facts, for to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. Adaptation is necessary, 
and the biologist tells us _ that 
continued existence can only be 
vouchsafed to those who conform to 
their environment. [Vol. X, No. 2] 
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A Philosophy of Business 
Administration 


By LLOYD MOREY 


Red Tape Fustified as College and University Business Management 
Assumes Professional Status 


UDGETS, appropriations, pay 
rolls, requisitions, purchase 
orders, vouchers—all of these 
terms and the many others similar 
to them bring one principal thought 
to the mind of the average faculty 
member of a college or university— 
red tape. This to him means a kind 
of composite nuisance to which he 
must submit, resulting in devious 
paths of procedure through which he 
must travel to accomplish what to 
him is a comparatively simple piece 
of departmental business, which he 
feels sure he can handle himself much 
more quickly and cheaply. He admits 
that the business officer is a rather 
decent fellow, that his clerks are 
usually courteous, and that occasion- 
ally they do something rather worth- 
while for him; but the machinery as a 
whole is rather annoying to him. 
The business officer, on the other 
hand, sees in all these mechanics an 
orderly and coherent system for 
handling and recording the business 
transactions of the institution, and 
one which is necessary in maintaining 
its educational processes and serving 
its faculty. He is confident that by 
handling these matters through unified 
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channels greater accuracy and econ- 
omy result, and that the methods of 
the institution in its business dealings 
and its financial records are thereby 
kept on a plane commanding general 
respect and giving reliable informa. 
tion. He is convinced that by ade- 
quate accounts and financial reports 
set up in accordance with accepted 
standards the governing board and 
chief executive are supplied with facts 
essential for their guidance in dealing 
with administrative problems. 
Because the great majority of 
executives and other administrators 
of collegiate institutions feel likewise, 
a new profession has come into being 
in America, that of college and uni- 
versity business administration. In 
not much more than a_ quarter- 
century it has attained practically 
full stature. It numbers many hun- 
dreds of members, who are associated 
together in four regional associations, 
two national associations in the special 
fields of purchasing and_physical- 
plant management, and many smaller 
state associations. A sizeable liter- 
ature has already developed and 4 
monthly periodical, The Educational 
Business, provides current views and 
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discussions. The American Council 
on Education maintains a Financial 
Advisory Service devoted exclusively 
to this field, and a number of institu- 
tions now Offer courses of training in 
one or another phase of it. 

This is not to say that college 
business administration is an entirely 
new venture. Before any program 
of instruction or research was ever 
inuugurated, any facilities provided, 
or any teachers engaged, there must 
have been financial provision in some 
frm. When the first college was 
opened at Oxford some problem of 
fnancial management presented itself. 
The “University chest” of Cam- 
bridge—so-called because of the fact 
that the moneys and securities of the 
University were kept in a strongbox, 
accessible only to three custodians, 
each of whom had individual and 
diferent keys, all of which were 


| necessary to open the lid—was an 


_— 


adjunct of the early years of the 
institution. The original “chest”’ is 
still in existence, as are its early 
records in which the signatures of all 
custodians were required showing 
all transactions which took place 
whenever the box was opened. 


HE chief executives, board mem- 

bers, and faculty assumed in 
varly years a large part of the burden 
of college business management. To 
ilarge degree that continued to be 
tue in this country until after the 
beginning of the present century. 
The position of business officer in 
tolleges and universities was estab- 
ished more recently than most of the 
other general university officers. As 
time went by, however, and the size and 
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complexity of institutions increased 
and outside regulation was extended, 
business departments were created and 
the responsibilities of business details 
gradually transferred to them. 

In 1922 in the volume, College and 
University Finance, which has influ- 
enced more than any other work the 
financial management of colleges, 
Trevor Arnett said: 

During the last few years the author 
has carefully examined the financial 
management and accounting of several 
hundred American colleges and uni- 
versities. He can testify unreservedly 
and emphatically to the fact that prac- 
tically without exception the financial 
affairs of these institutions are honestly 
conducted. . . . Honesty of conduct, 
however, is not enough; there must 
needs be efficiency. Accounting methods 
employed are often poorly adapted to 
academic uses, . . . Having no proper 
methods of accounting they are not 
infrequently surprised to find their insti- 
tutions in serious financial difficulty.’ 


The business officers of the country 
were alert to the challenge represented 
by Mr. Arnett’s statement. Individ- 
ually and through their associations 
they set to work to improve their 
methods. The first phase of this 
effort was represented by intensive 
attention to the subject of forms of 
documents and records. Articles were 
written, speeches made, some books 
even were devoted largely to the 
question of the size and style of these 
mechanical details of procedure. In 
later years the discussion has turned 
to the question of the uses which may 
be made of machines in keeping 
records and producing reports. 


1New York: General Education Board, 1922. 
pp. 8-9. 
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The second phase of this develop- 


ment, which in fact should have been 
the first, found expression in efforts 
to define underlying principles of 
procedure for certain divisions of 
business administration. This phase 
found its most complete expression 
in the work of the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports with 
respect to methods of accounting and 
financial reporting. This program 
has been so widely adopted that it 
can now be said to constitute the 
“accepted standard” of procedure in 
these matters. 

Though multiple forms and me- 
chanical devices are important, and 
adequate accounting and financial 
reporting are essential, they do not 
of themselves constitute a complete 
system of business procedure, nor 
do they of themselves answer fully 
the essential questions which must 
be asked concerning this procedure. 
An institution must ask itself as to 
how it may know that its entire 
business procedure is being carried 
out in accordance with sound prin- 
ciples. A business officer must ask 
himself how he may know that his 
work and methods measure up in all 
respects to a high standard and that 
he is as useful as possible to his 
institution. 

To insure answers to these ques- 
tions requires the promulgation and 
acceptance of underlying principles of 
business administration. This is the 
third phase of development, and it is 
in this phase that we now are. 
About a year ago the Financial 
Advisory Service, aided by a com- 
mittee of the mid-western business 
officers’ association, assembled and 
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published a statement of Principles of 
College and University Business Prac. 
tice. In many ways this is the most 
important document in the history of 
educational business administration, 
since it presents in concise form the 
judgments of a representative group 
of business officers as to the standards 
by which an institution should conduct 
its business. It is the result of a 
quarter-century of progress and dis. 
cussion and is a codification of the 
best thought, the soundest judgment, 
and the most significant experience in 
these matters. Such a statement is 
important not only to business officers, 
but to members of governing boards, 
institutional executives, and faculty 
members as well. 


HAT are these principles by 

which it is held that an institu- 
tion or a business officer may measure 
the degree of efficiency in such mat- 
ters? First of all, a section devoted 
to business organization and _pro- 
cedure should be a part of the 
institutional statutes or bylaws, which 
every institution should possess. Such 
statements should be general in char- 
acter, but should be supplemented by 
a more detailed manual or guide. 

In the next place, the business 
functions should be centralized in a 
single officer of major rank respon- 
sible to and under the general super- 
vision of the chief executive. His 
responsibilities and scope of authority 
should be clearly defined so that they 
will be understood both by himself and 
by those with whom he must deal. 

The business officer should have 
tenure, rights, and privileges similar 
to those of other major institutional 
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ofacers. In other words, he should 
be of academic stature. As an indi- 
vidual he should possess the training 
and experience requisite for a position 
of such responsibility and the personal 
qualities of honesty, integrity, tact, 
ability to co-operate, geniality, and 
business judgment. 

The list of business functions which 
may well be centralized under a chief 
business officer include the following: 
Supervision of the 

finances of student 

organizations 
Management of in- 
vestments 
Management of the 
physical plant of 
the institution 
Management of phys- 
ical expansion and 


Assistance in budget 
preparation 

Control of budget 
operation 

Accounting and prep- 
aration of financial 
reports 

Collection of institu- 
tional income 

Pre-audit of expendi- 


tures new construction 
Disbursement of the Businessmanagement 

funds of the residence and 
Internal check and dining halls 

audit Management of print 


shop and bookstore 
Co-operation in busi- 
ness management 
of hospitals and 
other educational 
business enterprises 


Purchasing 
Operation of central 
stores 
Inventory of property 
Management of stu- 
dent-loan funds 
These diverse but closely related 
activities should be co-ordinated as 
fully as possible under a central 
management. Provision should be 
made for an internal check and 
independent audit of the records and 
activities of the business officer. Out- 
side aid on some of these matters, such 
as the management of investments or 
preparation of plans for new con- 
struction, may be essential. 


HERE should be an annual 
budget covering all current finan- 
cial operations and funds. No insti- 
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tution, regardless of its size or scope 
of operation should attempt to oper- 
ate without a budget constituting a 
financial program for each succeeding 
year. When a budget is once adopted, 
it should be adhered to until and 
unless modified, and the accounts 
should be kept in such a way as to 
indicate at all times whether the 
estimated income is being realized and 
the extent to which the expenditures 
are conforming to authorization. 

There should be suitable provision 
for the control and custody of cash, 
and money collections should be 
transferred in full to a central office as 
promptly as practicable and deposited 
by that office at once in the institu- 
tional depository. All disbursements 
should be made by check. In many 
places inadequate attention is paid 
to such matters, and sizable losses 
have taken place as a result. Pro- 
cedure for the handling of money 
should be detached from personal 
considerations and put on a plane of 
strict regularity and conformity to 
fundamental principles. 

There should be a definite plan of 
internal check on financial operations 
to the extent practicable according 
to the size of the organization. The 
underlying principle of internal check 
is that the same individual should not 
collect money, disburse money, and 
keep accounts; since in a_ small 
institution it is sometimes necessary 
to combine these functions in a single 
individual, a more detailed and fre- 
quent independent audit is essential. 
The larger the organization the more 
complete can be the system of internal 
checking and the less intensive the 
outside audit. 
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The system of accounts and finan- 
cial reports should conform in principle 
to that recommended by the National 
Committee on Standard Reports. 
The accounting system is one of the 
most important elements of the finan- 
cial procedure, because from it must 
be derived the information necessary 
to make decisions affecting educa- 
tional activities. For these reasons 
it is essential that the books be kept 
so as to record the facts properly 
and to provide needed information 
promptly and accurately. 

The accounts of the institution 
should be audited periodically by 
independent accountants not con- 
nected with the institution. The 
value of an independent examination 
of financial transactions is now every- 
where recognized. Colleges and uni- 
versities are of a public or semipublic 
character. In all cases their funds 
and properties are held with certain 
elements of trust. An independent 
examination of the accounts is of 
great importance, therefore, from the 
standpoint of trusteeship, and may be 
of material value from the standpoint 
of business efficiency. 

Financial reports for internal use 
and reference should be made avail- 
able as needed, and an annual report 
of the operations and condition of the 
institution should be prepared and 
published or otherwise duplicated for 
distribution. As in the case of the 
accounting system, the form and 
content of financial reports should con- 
form in principle to the recommenda- 
tions of the National Committee. 

There should be a centralized sys- 
tem of purchasing by which all 
purchases are made by or under the 
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direction of a central purchasing 
officer. A considerable part of the 
expenditures of an institution are 
represented by purchases of supplies 
and equipment. Lack of economy 
and good business procedures in this 
area of expenditures may considerably 
reduce the amount available for edy- 
cational purposes. 

Furthermore, members of the aca- 
demic staff should be largely relieved 
of the responsibility and work incident 
to making purchases. They should 
determine, of course, what materials 
and equipment are best suited to their 
instructional and scientific work, and 
no centralized system should interfere 
with securing the materials considered 
by the educational staff to be best 
suited to their purposes; however, the 
method of getting these materials 
and the sources from which they are 
secured should be left to a business 
office. Contrary to what is some- 
times felt by faculty members, a 
purchasing officer can be of real help 
to them on most of their problems. 

All physical properties of the insti- 
tution should be recorded on inventory 
records. This is especially important 
with respect to central stocks of 
supplies and with respect to movable 
equipment. Too often institutions 
are meticulous with respect to their 
control over cash and securities but 
give little attention to the control over 
other property for which large sums 
of cash have been disbursed. 

There should be suitable methods 
for the administration of endow- 
ment and other nonexpendable funds, 
including investments, expenditures 
of income, accounting, custody of 
securities, and management of other 
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investment property. There is no 
subject of greater importance in 
educational finance than the manage- 
ment of endowments. Permanence 
and safety of principal are as impor- 
tant as income in handling endow- 
ments, and they should not be 
jeopardized to secure a temporary 
increase of income. 

The management of student loan 
funds should be carried out in accord- 
ance with sound business practice, 
in such a manner as to secure both 
adequate consideration of all applica- 
tions and adequate protection of the 
funds. The management of such 
funds involves many considerations, 
among which are the business and 
financial ones. While the latter can- 
not be said to be paramount, they 
are nevertheless highly important. 
Because the business officer is usually 
responsible for the collection of such 
loans, he should have a part in the 
decision relating to all applications 
so that his experience in collection 
may be brought to bear on new 
applications. 

There should be a suitable, cen- 
tralized organization for the manage- 
ment of the physical plant of the 
institution covering its operation and 
maintenance in all phases. The facili- 
ties required for modern instruction 
and research are such that their 
Maintenance requires constant and 
efficient attention and involves great 
complexities. If things go wrong 
with heat, light, power, water, or 
other facilities, the program of instruc- 
tion and research may stop or con- 
ceivably be ruined. 

The physical plant is not something 
separate and apart from the educa- 
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tional program. It exists for, because, 
and on account of the educational 
activities of the institution. The 
fact that its budget is consolidated 
rather than spread among the differ- 
ent divisions tends to lead those 
divisions to think that it represents 
an unnecessary outlay. Quite the 
contrary is true, because without a 
reasonably adequate physical plant, 
the educational activities could by no 
means be carried on. 

There should be provision for the 
suitable supervision of the financial 
operations of student organizations, 
and of other organizations receiving 
money from sources other than their 
own members. It is unwise to turn 
such activities loose without contact 
with and reasonable supervision by 
the institution. A plan of super- 
vision will emphasize to the students 
in charge that their activities are 
subject to check and that they are 
accountable to outside authority. It 
will aid them in carrying on their affairs 
in a more businesslike manner and in 
recognizing their responsibilities. 


HESE are the principles which 

college business officers have 
devised as a standard of performance, 
but any vocation which aspires to a 
professional plane must provide the 
means of training for its responsi- 
bilities. The fact that such training 
is not only necessary but possible has 
been recognized by the Financial 
Advisory Service in its bulletin on 
Training for College and University 
Business Administration. This bulle- 
tin succinctly outlines the require- 
ments and opportunities in this field 
and the ways by which one seeking 
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to achieve success in it may give 
himself suitable training. 

The bulletin just referred to also 
contains a significant and funda- 
mental statement of the true concepts 
of college business administration: 


The business office of an educational 
institution exists for the purpose of 
serving the instructional and scientific 
divisions of the institution. Its function 
is not to direct or regulate or dictate the 
educational program, but to assist in 
planning this program and in carrying 
it out, particularly by providing facilities 
and assuming as much as possible of the 
burden of administration incident to it. 
Its policies and methods should be 
shaped to these ends.’ 


Higher education is a_ business 


*Washington, D.C.: 
Education, 1937, p- 3- 
Advisory Service, No. 7) 
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enterprise of major scope even though 
its fundamental purpose is something 
else. Business and financial con. 
siderations enter into every problem 
with which any collegiate institution 
has to deal and to a large extent must 
be settled in the light of these con- 
siderations. The responsibility for 
business administration, therefore, is 
both significant and stimulating and 
should challenge every person who 
aspires to assume it in any phase, 
to the exercise of his best talents and 
industry. 

These are the standards by which 
college business management may 
and should be measured. To the 
extent to which they are followed by 
institutions and by business officers 
does this worthy vocation achieve a 
professional standing. [Vol. X, No. 3] 
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Needed: 


a Doctor’s Degree 


for General Education 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Suggestions Gathered by Interviews Regarding the 
Training for College Teaching 


4 AHE problem resulting from 
the narrowly specialized train- 
ing in research to which the 
graduate school subjects prospective 
college teachers is one which has 
assumed such importance that it has 
been made a topic for study and 
report by committees of such organi- 
zations as the Association of American 
Colleges in 1929 and 1931 and the 
American Association of University 
Professors in 1933. The problem is 
particularly acute for this reason: 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
the candidates granted Ph.D. degrees 
enter teaching, usually in college; 
yet their graduate training has been 
planned in terms of a research rather 
than a teaching career 
The graduate training of prospective 
teachers is a serious problem for any 
college; but for the institution com- 
mitted to general education the exist- 
ence of this problem is particularly 
important, for such a college must 
secure instructors not only who are 
scholars and competent teachers but 
who are capable of interpreting their 
fields in terms of what their students 
will need in their day-by-day living. 
My own interest in the problem 
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of the graduate training of college 
teachers, and more particularly in 
the training of teachers for colleges 
committed to general education, has 
come from a repeated experience of 
hopeless discouragement which I have 
after studying the qualifications of 
candidates for teaching positions who 
are recommended to my college by 
the ranking graduate schools. If his 
field is English, the brilliant young 
Ph.D. is likely to be better qualified 
to analyze the vocabulary of Spenser 
than to improve the reading tastes of 
college Freshmen; if the candidate 
has been studying science, he is more 
likely to be interested in the digestive 
system of the horse fly than in aiding 
adolescents to improve their eating 
habits; if his field is economics it is 
probable that he will be more con- 
cerned with the history of the tariff 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century than in teaching young people 
how to spend their money better. 
There are doubtless occasions upon 
which the study of narrow, learned, 
and difficult subjects is of the greatest 
value; all that I mean to point out is 
that such study is not suited to the 
needs of teachers in general education. 
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The problem of employing com- 
petent teachers is a recurring one 
with us at Stephens College. Admin- 
istrators in other institutions con- 
cerned with general education also 
report that in their contacts with 
graduate schools they face the same 
problem. Therefore, I undertook to 
interview nine directors of graduate 
education in as many leading uni- 
versities. The interview opened with 
a statement of the problem which 
was formulated somewhat as follows: 


I should like to ask your judgment on 
a problem we are facing at Stephens 
College: How can we find teachers who 
are prepared actually to teach students 
about life? 

Our college is more interested in the 
training of intelligent laymen than in the 
education of specialists. We know that 
few of the students taking a first-year 
science course will continue to specialize 
in that subject; all students in the course 
will, however, live in a world which 
includes automobiles, radios, and electric 
lights; birds, trees, and flowers; dust, 
sunshine, and rain. Since the vast 
majority of students will take but one 
science course the college has a single 
opportunity, in so far as the course of 
study is concerned, to teach the student 
those concepts and facts of science which 
will be most significant to him. Accord- 
ingly, instead of planning our introductory 
science courses for the few who will go on 
to specialize, we build them for the many 
whose lives will constantly be influenced 
and changed by science. 

We go to the graduate school, describe 
our objectives, and state that we need a 
man to co-operate in the teaching of a 
course which will aid the student better 
to understand those aspects of science 
which will be most helpful to him in life. 
The graduate school replies, “We have 
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just the man for whom you are looking. 
He has a brilliant mind, an excellent 
personality, and is a superior teacher; in 
short, he is one of the outstanding men 
we have had in the last ten years.” 

We are much interested and are eager 
to meet the candidate. We meet him 
and are impressed with him until we 
begin to discuss his specific training and 
interests. We then learn that for the 
past four years he has been devoting 
his time to an investigation of, say, the 
reproduction of the earthworm. His 
interest has been focused on the earth- 
worm; his ambitions have been restricted 
to a desire to teach a specialized course 
on the growth and development of the 
earthworm. That organism has lost for 
him whatever relationship it might have 
to the lives of men and women. 

The question I wish to raise with you 
is this: From your graduate school, what 
help can colleges committed to general 
education expect in meeting the problem 
of getting teachers with a breadth of 
training and an understanding of the appli- 
cation of their subject to every day life? 


IGHT deans were aware of the 
problem and at least somewhat 
interested in it; three of them had 
observed the demands of the under- 
graduate colleges in their own uni- 
versities and were actively seeking a 
solution. Only one dean was antag- 
onistic. He shrugged the problem off 
with this comment: “The problem 
you raise is impossible of solution, for 
your objective and our aim are 
incompatible. Narrow specialization 
is a necessity in the graduate school, 
for the training of research scholars is 
and must be our primary objective.” 
The deans made several suggestions 
for improving the graduate training 
of teachers for general education. 
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Most of these proposals involve no 
major changes in the present program 
of the graduate school. One dean 
suggested that more efforts be made 
“g ts in the 


rt ] . , ] > 
to guide studen 
[wo proposed 


vital theses subjects. 


that students be encouraged to take 
courses not only in their major 
departments but in related fields. 


Three pointed out the value of having 
candidates select for study such prob- 
lems as might cut across two or more 
departmental areas, and thus bring 
into broad relief the relation of one 
field to another. These proposals for 
giving breadth and vitality to the 
student’ S program of study can and 
will be used in graduate schools. To 
put these plans into action requires 
the co-operation of the graduate 
faculty. At present the products 
of the graduate school indicate that 
all too few faculty advisers 
sciously aim to give their candidates 
a breadth of training and a really 
vital concept of the project upon 
which they are doing research. 

Three deans proposed changes in 


con- 


requirements for the Ph.D. degree. 
One suggested offering two types 


of degrees—one to be the present 
research degree, requiring the candi- 
date to make an original contribution 
to knowledge in his field of study; the 
other to require broader study in the 
field of interest, possibly integrating 
the field with other areas but not 
necessarily making an original con- 
tribution to knowledge. The latter 
degree might well require more study 
and even higher standards than the 
usual degree. Because a thorough, 
broad knowledge i is more difficult to 
acquire than a similar narrow knowl- 


selection of 
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edge, the new type of degree: would 
prob ably require from four to six 
years of preparation rather than the 
usual three years. In fact, only 
scholars of the hi: ghest type ought to 
be eligible to petition for this degree. 
Another dean made a somewhat 
similar proposal when he suggested a 
Ph.D. degree in the history or the 
philosophy of a given field of I — 
as least one gra aduate school i now 
"hae the pope 2 these 
deans for a new type of degree would 
involve a fundamental shift in the 
thinking of many graduate faculties, 
one dean would go even further. He 
actually proposes a reorganization 
of the graduate school which would 
substitute three divisions for the 
present multiplicity of departments 
[f this proposal were followed, have 
given university only 
three graduate faculties: the humani- 
ties, the social studies, and the natural 
Candidates for 
any one of these divisions would 
work the division faculty and 
would be responsible for understand- 
ing the relationships of their particular 
specialties to other fields in the area. 
To ensure this acquaintance the grad- 
required to 


TJ _ 
would be in a 


sciences. degrees in 


unaer 


uate student would be 
take a comprehensive division course 
which would aim to aid him in under- 
standing the field of his division and 
its relation to life. 

It is indeed encouraging to know 
that among the leaders in graduate 
education are several who are thinki ing 
in terms of the improved training 
of teachers for general education. 
Not so hopeful, however, is the 
attitude of graduate faculties them- 
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selves as interpreted by their deans, 
for even those most enthusiastic 
about changing the program for the 
Doctor’s degree are quite pessimistic 
about persuading professors to accept 
their proposals. Repeatedly came 
this comment: 


Our professors have been trained as 
research workers; they are giving their 
students a narrow research training, and 
proposals regarding a broader training 
are immediately opposed. Since this is 
true and since control of graduate work 
rests with the individual department, 
I can hold out little hope for significant 
improvement at my university. Improve- 
ment when it does come will be gradual, 
with one or two departments making 
changes and convincing the others. 


A few leaders in graduate education 
are becoming aware of the general- 
education movement and of its de- 
mands for higher standards in the 
graduate training of teachers. These 
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leaders recognize that to meet such 
demands the graduate school must 
require that the candidate see the 
relationship of his field to other 
areas of knowledge and particularly 
that he understand the applications 
of his field to the problems of men 
and women, to the needs of students, 
But because of the traditional con- 
servatism of the scholars who hold 
the chairs in our universities, no 
graduate faculty has yet seen the 
immediate necessity for meeting these 
needs of general education. 

When and if only one graduate 
school devotes to this new problem 
one-half of the energy and gifts 
which have been lavished upon the 
tilling of an often—eutworn soil, it 
will take ung6ntested po8session of a 
new and richly rewarding field. Its 
greatest problem will be, in fact, to 
supply enough candidates for the posi- 
tions it will be called upon to fill. 

[Vol. X, No. a] 
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The Evaluation of Academic 
Counseling 


By HENRY BEAUMONT 


A Method of Comparing the Results of Different Systems 


N MANY colleges and universities, 

organized efforts are made to 

assist less mature students in 
their scholastic adjustments. In such 
counseling, there is less emphasis on 
the integration of the individual’s 
personality and on his adjustment 
to “life,” than on planning his suc- 
cessful subjugation to the academic 
machinery and on charting a smooth 
course toward his concentration pro- 
gram. In most cases, the faculty 
members called upon to administer 
such a program are well aware that 
the two types of guidance can never 
be wholly separated. Nevertheless, 
since there remains an essential differ- 
ence of emphasis between the two, it 
is well to retain the terminological 
distinction of “‘personal counseling” 
and “academic counseling.” 

Clearly, a thorough knowledge of 
psychology, mental hygiene, and the 
essentials of psychiatric diagnosis is 
indispensable in personal counseling, 
while a profound understanding of 
curriculums, of the contents of courses 
open to pre-concentration students, 
and of the mechanics of course 
requirements constitutes the sine qua 
non of academic counseling. That 
either type of counseling can be 
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done better by persons equipped with 
both types of information seems too 
obvious to require further emphasis. 
It is customary to speak of the 
“intangible” benefits, the “inherent” 
values, and the “intrinsic” avail of 
the kathartic process during which 
the individual expurgates himself of 
his wrongdoings and exhibits himself 
before the counselor, shivering in the 
nakedness of his problems and repres- 
sions, for the purpose of obtaining 
absolution from his hands and being 
shown the way to psychological salva- 
tion. No such mysticism, however, 
seems justified in the evaluation of 
the process of academic counseling, 
dealing as it does with more tangible 
aspects of the individual’s adjustment. 
Several measures of the effective- 
ness of such counseling suggest them- 
selves when its essential goal, the 
academic integration of its recipients, 
is kept in mind. First of these is the 
frequency with which students with- 
draw from the institution for other 
than financial reasons. It seems 
axiomatic that the well-adjusted indi- 
vidual does not relinquish his chosen 
course unless it proves itself definitely 
ill-suited to his purpose, in which 
case he undertakes to rechart his 
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ae her than aband he 7 
course rather than abandon the race 
altogether. Especially is this true 


in institutions where the freshman 
group presents a 
individuals, each of whom is selected 
because of his previous scholastic 
achievement, the recommendations of 
his high-school teachers and principal, 
and on the results of physical, mental, 
and psychological examinations. 

A second criterion is the academic 
standing maintained by the student. 
Adjustment to academic work involves 
guiding the individual in a direction 
for which his previous record, his 
mental ability, his personality, and 
his ambitions best qualify him. This 
in turn entails the selection of a 
curriculum, within the limits of avail- 
able choice, which best serves the 
purpose from the points of view 
of adequate preparation and logical 
sequence of suitable courses—suitable 
relative to the student’s ability and 
previo us experience. Obviously, if 
this interpretation of adjustment be 
adhered to, the result should be mani- 
fest in a more satisfactory measure of 
success, in higher academic standings. 

A third consideration, above-average 
and below-average marks, is similar to 
the previous criterion, although higher 
scholastic averages may be achieved 
as a result of an increased number of 
above-average marks without a con- 
comitant reduction in those below- 
average, or of a decreased number of 
D and E marks without a correspond- 
ing increment in those of 4 and B. 


INCE any measurement must be 
relative, an evaluation of the 
effectiveness of academic counseling 
which will afford the opportunity 


careful selection of 
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to contrast different systems of coun- 
seling. under otherwise comparable 
conditions is essential. Such an oppor. 


tunity is provided at the University of 


Michigan, where three different sys. 
tems operate in different units of the 
institution. Although in the tech. 
cline employed, the 
faculty 
program, and th 
dents to counselors, considerable dis- 
crepancies exist, ultimate 
these systems are essentially the 


? 


members to administer the 
e assignment of stu- 


same, the scholastic adjustment of 


pre-concentration students. 

In one of these systems, a few 
counselors spend most of their time 
checking academic schedules to ascer- 
tain their conformity to University 
regulations; in another, the members 
of a larger staff spend considerable 
time with their students, checking 
their social adjustments as well. In 
one, a effort is made to 
include vocational guidance, while in 
the others the academic counselors 
make no such attempts. Students 
are assigned to their counselors on the 
basis of similarities of interest and 
background in one system, in another 
by alph abetical chance. Since one 
of these systems only 
been extended to include 
as well as Freshmen, only co oe 
of the academic counseling of Fresh- 
men is considered here. 

In all three units, the proportions 
of students withdrawing from the 
University during the freshman year 
increased during the past five years. 
These increments, however, “— 
considerably in magnitude. In Unit 
: the percentage rose steadily from 

2 per cent of the freshman class in 
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EVALUATION OF COUNSELING 


1932-33, to 18 per cent in 1936-37. 
In Unit B, these percentages were I1 
and 20, and in Unit C, g and 18. 


The increases in these two units 
occurred with some fluctuations dur- 
ing the five-year period. In other 


words, whereas the proportion in 
the last of the five years constituted 
144 per cent of the earliest year in 
Unit A, the corresponding figures for 
B and C were 176 and Igg, respect- 
ively. It should also be noted that, 
while A exceeded B by 1 per cent 
and C by 3 per cent in the first year 
considered, this situation was reversed 
in the last, when A’s percentage was 
oad cent less than that of B and 

2 per cent less than that of C. 
Clearly, i in Unit A, which in 1932-33 
excelled in the proportion of its stu- 
dents withdrawing during the fresh- 
man year, the condition was modified 
so that in 1936-37 it fell behind the 
two others in this respect. 

Academic averages maintained dur- 
ing the freshman year in Unit A 
showed a steady decline from 2.37 
in 1932-33 to 2.27 in 1936-37. In 
Unit B, fluctuations occurred from 
2.43 in the first year to a low of 2.32 
two years later and 2.39 in 1936-37. 
In Unit C the corresponding averages 
ranged from 2.33 in 1932-33 to 2.37 
the next year, and amounted to 2.35 
in 1936-37. 

In Unit A, a steady decrease during 
the five-year period reached a low 4 
per cent below the 1932-33 level; the 
fuctuating decrement in B reached a 
point in 1936-37 which was 2 per 
cent below the level of the first year 


'These averages were derived by assigning the 
following numerical values to the corresponding 
ktter marks: 4, 4; B, 3; C, 2; D, 1; and £, o 
tedit points. 
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considered here, while a fluctuating 
increase in C amounted to .g per cent 
of the figure obtained five years 
earlier. Stated in another way, the 
average in Unit B exceeded that in A 
by 3 per cent in 1932-33, and the 
average in C was 2 per cent less than 
that in A in the same year. In 
1936-37, both B and C exceeded A by 
5 per cent and 4 per cent, respectiv ely. 
Obviously, the academic average in 
Unit A failed to maintain its level 
during the five-year period and fell 
further behind that of B, while also 
falling behind that maintained in C. 


HE above-average marks dur- 
ing the freshman year declined 
steadily during the five-year period 
in Unit A, ranging — 42 per 
cent of all marks in 1932-33 to 37 
per cent in seo 2 decrement 
amounting to IO per cent of the 
former figure. In Unit B_ there 
occurred an initial decline from 45 
to 42 per cent in 1934-35, followed 
by an increment to 45 in 1936-37, 
while in Unit C there was a fluctuating 
increase from 35 to 39 per cent five 
years later. In B and C, the aver- 
ages in the last year exceeded those 
in the first by .7 per cent and 13 per 
cent of the 1932-33 levels, respectively. 
B surpassed A by 6 per cent and C 
by 23 per cent in 1932-33, but B in 
1936-37, with a slightly improved 
average, surpassed A by 18 per cent 
and C by 14 per cent. Relatively, 
C’s condition had improved more 
than B’s, though its level was not so 
high as the latter’s. 
Unit A showed a slightly fluctuating 
increase in the proportion of below- 
average marks obtained during the 
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freshman year, which accounted for 
14 per cent of all marks in 1932-33 
and for 16 per cent five years later. 
In B, these percentages increased 
from 14 to Ig in 1934-35, then 
decreased to 17 in 1936-37. Unit C 
showed considerable fluctuation in its 
increase, ranging from 13 per cent in 
1932-33 to 18 per cent in 1936-37. 

The proportions for the last year 
exceeded those for the first year of 
this study by 17 per cent of the 
1932-33 level in Unit A, by 19 per 
cent in B, and by 36 per cent in 
While A and B exceeded C in 1932-33 
by 5 and 8 per cent, respectively, in 
1936-37 they fell behind C to the 
extent of g and 6 per cent, respect- 
ively, though a general increase had 
occurred in all units. 


T MIGHT, of course, be possible 

that these discrepancies in academic 
averages during the freshman year 
were caused by differences in the 
scholastic aptitudes of the students 
registered in these three units. In 
order to answer this question, the 
four-year high-school averages of the 
Freshmen involved were computed 
and compared with their first-year 
records in the University. 

During the five-year period, Fresh- 
men entering Unit A showed a steady 
increase in high-school average, rang- 
ing from 2.79 to 2.93, and amounting 
to a $-per cent increment over the 
1932-33 level, while in their first 
year in that unit scholastic averages 
during the same period showed a 
steady decline of 4 per cent of the 
level maintained in 1932-33. In Unit 
B, high-school averages increased 
steadily from 2.67 to 2.84, an incre- 
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ment of 6 per cent over the 1932-34 
level, while their freshman averages 
in the University showed a fluctuating 
decrement of 2 per cent. In Unit C, 
high-school averages fluctuated from 
2.68 to a low of 2.43 the next year 
and to 2.80 in 1935-36, to reach a 
level of 2.78 in 1936-37, 4 per cent 
above the 1932-33 figure. Scholastic 
averages in this unit showed some 
fluctuations during the freshman year, 
but in 1936-37 were .g per cent above 
the 1932-33 level. 

It appears, then, that the decreases 
in scholastic averages maintained by 
Freshmen in two of the three units 
cannot be attributed to a_ poorer 
quality of students. Nor can they 
be attributed to a general tendency 
to “tighten up” the marking system, 
since for the University as a whole 
grade-point averages in 1936-37 were 
only .5 per cent below the 1932-33 
level, as contrasted to decreases of 4 
per cent in Unit A and 2 per cent in B, 
and an increase of .g per cent in C. 
Undoubtedly, this contrast would 
have been even more striking had 
it been possible to eliminate freshman 
averages from the general University 
averages. 

The possibility remains, of course, 
that in Units A and B there was a 
tendency to raise the level of the 
freshman class by “‘stiffening’’ the 
courses open to them, thus making it 
harder for them to obtain above- 
average marks. This possibility, how- 
ever, appears to be rather remote and 
to possess unmistakable characteris- 
tics of convenient rationalization. 

The conclusion seems inescapable 
that the discrepancies in academic 

[Continued on page 116} 
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Fees in a Public System 


By JAMES C. SHELBURNE 


Court Decisions Relative to the Authority of State Institutions of Higher 


Education to 


CURSORY examination of the 
catalogues of sixty-one state 
institutions of higher educa- 

tion reveals a decided variance in 
practice as to the amounts and kinds 
of fees charged students. In some 
institutions no tuition fee is charged, 
while in Cornell and University of 
Pennsylvania, institutions receiving 
public support, tuition fees of $400 a 
year are in force, and in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont this fee is $300. 
The disparity in the range of some 
other types of fees charged is equally 
marked, as is shown by the following: 


Kinds Range 

of Fees in Fees 
Matriculation $s—$102.50 
Health or medical I—I5 
Library... 3—I10 
Contingent 10—30 
Incidental 10—100 
Building .4—20 
Maintenance 35—I120 
Registration ..2—36 


To one unfamiliar with the history of 
the development of our public schools 
it would be difficult to reconcile 
these findings with our democratic 
ideal of a public- school system. It 
should be of interest, therefore, to 
learn the extent to which the authority 
of the various state institutions to 
charge such fees has been questioned, 
and the reasoning of the courts 
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Charge Fees of Various Kinds 


where such cases have come before 
them for decision. 

In the absence of constitutional 
prohibition, either express or implied, 
the legislature of a state may provide 
that a state institution of higher 
education may charge each student 
a reasonable tuition or other fee or 
fees. This position upon which the 
courts are agreed is well illustrated 
in the following case. In the state of 
Washington the legislature in 1915 
passed an act “for the support of the 
University of Washington and relating 
to the erection and equipment of two 
buildings at the University, making 
appropriations therefor and providing 
a system of student fees and creating 
a building fund.” The act provided 
that the university should charge 
each student an entrance fee of $10 
per semester, or $20 per annum. 
This money was to be set aside in the 
state treasury and called the Univer- 
sity of Washington Building Fund, 
for the purpose of constructing two 
buildings. 

The constitution of the state pro- 
vided that 


provision shall be made for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of systems of 
public schools free from sectarian control, 
which shall be open to all the children of 
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said state. . . . It is the paramount duty 
of the state to make ample provision for 
the education of all children residing within 
its borders, without distinction or prefer- 
ence on account of race, color, caste, or 
sex. The legislature shall provide 
for a general and uniform system of 
public schools. The public school system 
shall include common schools, and such 
high schools, normal schools, and tech- 
nical schools as may hereafter be estab- 
lished... . No law shall be passed 
granting to any citizen, class of citizens, 
or corporations, other than municipal, 
privileges or immunities which, upon the 
same terms, shall not equally belong to 
all citizens or corporations.! 


A prospective student sought to 
enjoin the regents of the state uni- 
versity from charging matriculation 
and tuition fees on the ground that 
the act of the legislature authorizing 
the fees was in violation of the 
sections of the constitution just cited, 
and also that “‘they were unable to 
pay the fees, were children of wage- 
earning parents... that the fees 
were prohibitive to them.” They 
also alleged that at another institu- 
tion of higher education, the State 
College of Washington located at 
Pullman, students were not required 
to pay such fees, and that therefore 
the system of education provided by 
the legislature was not uniform, and 
that it discriminated in favor of those 
students attending the State College 
at Pullman. In denying the action 
Justice Holcomb outlined the opinion 
of the court as follows: 

The question to be determined is 
simply and only a question of constitu- 


Remington, Arthur. Remington’s Revised Stat- 
utes of Washington. San Francisco, California: 
Bancroft-Whitney Company, 1932. Vol. 1, pp. 507, 
459, 460, 363. 
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tional and legislative power. We have 
so frequently held, in substance, . that 
the courts will presume that an act regu. 
larly passed by the legislative body of the 
government is a valid law, and will 
entertain no presumptions against its 
validity, and when the constitutionality 
of an act of the legislature is drawn in 
question, the courts will not declare it 
void unless its invalidity is so apparent 
as to leave no reasonable doubt upon the 
subject, that that may be considered as the 
settled policy of the courts of Washington! 


After briefly reviewing the legislative 
history of the Univ ersity, he said: 


It will thus be seen that, when the 
Constitution was framed, its makers had 
in view the system by which the Uni. 
versity of Washington had, up to that 
time, been, in part at least, sustained, 
At times thereafter the legislative dis. 
cretion has seen what it considered the 
wisdom of requiring payment of reason- 
able entrance and tuition fees by students, 
while at other times it has dispensed with 
such charges. .. . We, therefore, con- 
clude, upon reason and authority, that 
the contention of the appellants cannot be 
sustained. The matter of which they 
complain was committed solely to the 
discretion of the legislative body.’ 


The courts are in fair agreement 
that a charge for tuition is primarily 
a charge for instruction,‘ and may not 
properly include charges for incidental 
expenses,’ rent for use of buildings in 
which instruction is imparted, or 
cost of fuel, light, and janitor’s salary.’ 


27 itchman v. Shannon, 90 Wash. 188, 155 Pac. 784 

8[did., p. 190; thid, p. 784. 

4Crow ex rel. Jones v. Clay County, 196 Mo. 234, 
95 S.W. 369; State v. ~ of the University 
System of Georgia, 17 79 Ga. 210, 175 S.E. 567. 

5State v. Regents of the Unit eh Se of Wisconsin, 
$4 Wis. If$9, II N.W. 472. 

Linton v. Lucy Cobb Institute, 
45 S.E. 

1 Norristown Borough School District v. Upper 
Merion Tp. School District, 49 Pa. Super. Ct. 561, 56% 


117 Ga. 678, 
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FEES IN A PUBLIC SYSTEM 


HE courts have not been called 
upon in many instances to define 


just what constitutes a matriculation 


or registration fee. Webster's New 
International Dictionary defines ma- 
jriculation as: 

The act of matriculating, matriculate— 
to enroll; to enter in a register; specif., to 
enter or to admit to membership in a 
body or society, particularly in a college 
or university by enrolling the name in a 
register; to go through the process of ad- 
mission to membership, as by examination 
and enrolment, in a society or college. 


In the same source registration is 
defined as: 
. act or fact of registering. A recording, 


oficial or automatic recording. Registry; 
enrolment. Also an entry in a register. 


The Supreme Court of Georgia 
was called upon to define this fee 
in a recent case. The constitution 
provided: 

There shall be a thorough system of 
common schools for the education of 
children, as nearly uniform as practicable, 
the expenses of which shall be provided 
for by taxation, or otherwise. The 
schools shall be free to all children of the 
State, but separate schools shall be 
provided for the white and colored races.® 


The statutes prohibited the charging 
of tuition fees in certain of the 
state-supported institutions of higher 
education. 

In 1931 all of the state-supported 
institutions of higher education were 
placed under a Board of Regents, and 
the board was empowered “to exercise 
any power usually granted such cor- 
poration, necessary to its usefulness, 
which is not in conflict with the 


*Park’s Annotated Code of Georgia, 7974. Atlanta, 
Georgia: Harrison Company, 1915. Vol. 5, p. 4609. 
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constitution and the laws of the 
State.” The board proposed to obtain 
a loan from the Federal government 
to be used in the construction of new 
buildings at different branches of the 
university system, and in one or two 
instances the improvement of existing 
buildings, and in two other instances 
the purchase of land for college uses. 

The contract with the Federal 
government provided that the bor- 
rower, the board of regents, would 
issue bonds in fourteen series, appli- 
cable respectively to each of the 
fourteen branches of the university 
system. Each series of bonds would 
represent a separate loan for a par- 
ticular branch of the university sys- 
tem and would be distinguished by 
the name applying to that institution. 
All the bonds were to be secured by a 
trust agreement called an “endenture” 
to be executed by the regents to a 
bank or trust company satisfactory to 
the agency of the Federal government 
making the loan. 

Among other stipulations this en- 
denture was to contain liens—the 
bonds were to be secured by a closed 
lien upon . the entire net income 
of the new buildings at such institu- 


tion; . the gross matriculation, 
hospital, laboratory, athletic, and 
other student fees received. It fur- 


ther provided that so long as any of 
the bonds were outstanding, the 
borrower and the officers in charge 
of the institution for which the bonds 
were issued should 


fix, maintain, and make every reasonable 
effort to collect matriculation, hospital, 
laboratory, athletic, and other student 
fees, in a total amount sufficient, together 
with other funds available therefor, to 
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maintain and operate such institution 
and to make payments required to be 
made to the trustees for the account of 
the sinking-fund and the reserve-fund.° 


The state of Georgia, in its sov- 
ereign capacity, filed a suit against 
the regents as a board, and against 
the members and the secretary of the 
board to enjoin the execution of the 
contract, contending among other 
things that the regents were pro- 
hibited by the constitution and the 
statutes from charging matriculation, 
laboratory, hospital, athletic, or other 
student fees at any of the institutions 
under their contro]. In upholding the 
board of regents the court pointed out: 


It is insisted that the regents are 
prohibited by the constitution and laws 
from charging matriculation, laboratory, 
hospital, athletic, or other student fees 
at any of the institutions under their 
control. . . . The constitution provides 
[that] there shall be a thorough system of 
common schools for the education of 
children . . . the expenses of which shall 
be provided for by taxation, or otherwise. 
The schools shall be free to all children 
of the State. . . . This provision applies 
only to “common schools” which schools 
are not a part of the university system. 
. .. In the main, the statutes on this 
subject merely repeat what is contained in 
the constitution concerning free common 
schools. . . . There are some other stat- 
utes, however, which should be considered 
in this connection. As to industrial and 
agricultural schools established under the 
act of August 18, 1906, . . . and amend- 
ments thereto, . . . it was declared that 
“tuition in said schools shall be free.” 
. . . These schools were originally created 
as branches of the State College of 
Agriculture, a department of the Uni- 


9State v. Regents of the University System of 
Georgia, 179 Ga. 213, 175 S.E. 567. 
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versity of Georgia,” and “the general 
board of the University” were required to 
exercise such supervision as in their 
judgment might “be necessary to secure 
unity of plan and efficiency in said 
schools.” . . . Certain of these schools 
were later converted into colleges, and at 
least some of the resulting institutions 
were to continue free tuition. . .. The 
successor colleges were brought into the 
university system by the reorganization 
act of 1931. . . . By Sections 55 and 74 
of that act such of these colleges as were 
prohibited from charging a tuition fee are 
still so prohibited, and this applies to the 
Board of Regents. 

An examination of the statutes dis. 
closes that some of the other units of 
the present system are prohibited from 
charging fees for tuition. But a charge 
for tuition is a charge for instruction . 
and this does not include a matriculation 
fee. In Bouvier’s Law Dictionary the 
word matricula is defined as follows: “A 
register in which are inscribed the names 
of persons who become members of an 
association or society. In the ancient 
church there was matricula clericorum, 
which was a catalogue of the officiating 
clergy, and matricula pauperum, a list 
of the poor to be relieved: hence, to be 
entered in a university is to be matricu- 
lated.” ... The constitution of | this 
State provides that the common schools 
shall be “‘free,’” and to be free means that 
no charge of any character can be made, 
whether for tuition or otherwise. Accord- 
ingly it has been held by this court that 
a charge for matriculation cannot be 
imposed as a condition precedent to 
admission to any of the common schools 
of this State. ... This rule applies, 
however, only to such schools as are 
made “free,” and does not prevent the 
exaction of a matriculation fee by such 
institutions as are merely prohibited from 
charging tuition fees. The right to 
demand payment of hospital, laboratory, 
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and athletic fees would clearly rest upon 
the same principle. There is no statute 
which prohibits the collection of any such 
fees as to any one of the institutions 
involved in the loan agreement.'° 


HE classic case in which the 

court denied the right of a state 
university to charge a fee is reported 
in the following case. The statutes 
of the state of Kansas provided that 
admission into the university should 
be free to all the inhabitants of the 
state, but a sufficient fee was to be 
required from non-resident applicants, 
to be fixed by the board of regents, 
and no person should be debarred 
on account of race, age, or sex. 

The regents of the university pro- 
vided a library fee of $5.00 for the use 
of the library and excluded students 
from the use of the library for the 
nonpayment of such fee. 

An action of guo warranto was 
brought by the state through the 
attorney general, to oust the board 
of regents for the exercise of cor- 
porate powers in excess of those 
conferred by law. In granting the 
action prayed for Justice Allen read 
the opinion of the court as follows: 

Notwithstanding the apparently plain 
provisions of this section, it is con- 
tended that the board of regents may yet 
collect a reasonable fee for the wear and 
tear of the books; that the word “free” 
must be taken with qualifications; 
and that the fee imposed is no more than 
is reasonable to preserve and protect the 
library. . . . that it [the board of regents] 
may require the payment of money as a 
condition precedent to the use of the 
property of the state ... we do not 
agree. If the regents may collect five 

Ibid. pp. 223-25. 
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dollars for the use of the library, why 
may they not collect also for the use of 
the rooms of the building and of its fur- 
niture? Why may not they impose fees 
for walking in the campus, or for the 
payment of instructors? All these things 
have cost money. ... The library is 
provided for permanent use. Each vol- 
ume, with proper care, may be used by a 
great number of students and for a long 
term of years. The library as a whole is 
subjected to wear and tear, but only in 
the same manner as furniture and other 
properties furnished by the state. The 
building, furniture, library and appa- 
ratus, as well as the services of the faculty, 
are furnished and paid for by the state. 
These, we hold, under the provisions of 
the statute quoted, are free to all residents 
of the state who are entitled to admission 
into the university. The regents have no 
power to raise a fund to be managed and 
disposed of at their discretion, by charging 
fees for the use of the library, or under any 
other claim for any other purpose, unless 
expressly authorized to do so by law." 
Where the constitution or stat- 
utes provide that tuition shall be 
free the courts have held in two 
recent cases that such prohibition 
does not bar state institutions of 
higher education from exacting a 
building or rental fee of students. 
In an Oklahoma case the government 
of the University of Oklahoma was 
vested by statute in a board of 
regents. It was authorized to make 
rules and regulations, and bylaws for 
the good government and manage- 
ment thereof and to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the admission of 
students. This authority was limited 
by a provision that no sectarian or 
partisan test should ever be allowed 


State v. Regents of University of Kansas, 55 Kan. 
389, 40 Pac. 656, 29 L.R.A. 378 (1895). 399-401. 


’ 
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or exercised in the admission of 
students, and that no student who 
was a resident of the state for one 
year preceding his admission should 
be required to pay any fees for 
tuition, except in the law department, 
or for extra studies. 

The regents, with the consent of the 
legislature, leased a plot of ground 
on the campus to the Board of 
Governors of the Oklahoma Student 
Union, and authorized this body to 
issue bonds to the amount of $400,000. 
The bonds were issued and the Stu- 
dent Union Building erected. The 
Board of Regents passed a regulation 
that each student, as a condition 
precedent to entrance, would pay a 
rental fee of $2.50 a term. Several 
students sought to enjoin the regents 
from collecting this fee. The court 
ruled for the regents holding that the 
fee was not a tuition fee “‘within the 
meaning of that term as generally 
understood or as defined in the 
commonly used dictionaries.”’” 

In a somewhat similar case decided 
by the Supreme Court of Montana it 
was held that: 

The state board of education [has the] 
authority without consent of the student 
body to charge student union fee to state 
university students for purpose of dis- 
charging bonded indebtedness on students’ 
union building, notwithstanding legisla- 
tive provision requiring free “tuition” for 
resident students.” 

As was the case with the building 
and rental fees in two instances, the 
courts have upheld the right of the 
state to charge an incidental fee in 


2Rheam v. Board of Regents of University of 
Oklahoma, 161 Okla. 271, 18 P. 2nd 53s. 

18 State ex rel Veeder v. State Board of Education, 
33 P. and 516. 
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the face of express prohibitions with 
respect to tuition fees. In an early 
Wisconsin case the court defined 
the educational system as consist. 
ing of common or district schools, 
academies and normal schools, and a 
state university, with such colleges to 
be connected therewith from time to 
time as the interests of education 
might require. Section 3 of the con- 
stitution required that “‘such district 
schools shall be free and without 
charge for tuition to all children 
between the ages of four and twenty 
years.” No restriction as to fees or 
charges to be paid by students in 
academies, normal schools, the uni- 
versity, or any colleges to be con- 
nected therewith was imposed by the 
constitution. The statutes stated that 
no student who shall have been a resident 
of the state for one year next preceding 
his admission, shall be required to pay 
any fees for tuition in the university, 
except in the law department and for 
extra studies. The regents may prescribe 
rates of tuition for any pupil in the law 
department, or who shall not have been a 
resident as aforesaid, and for teaching 
extra studies. [The statutes also con- 
ferred upon the board of regents] all the 
powers necessary or convenient to . 

perform the duties prescribed by law. 


The regents charged an incidental 
fee of $4 to both resident and non- 
resident students alike, the proceeds 
to be used toward the payment of fuel 
and material to warm the rooms and 
for the services of janitors. A stu- 
dent who refused to pay the fee was 
refused admission. He sought a writ 
of mandamus to force his admission. 
His refusal to pay the fee was based 
on the ground that such a charge was 
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to compel residents of the state to 
pay tuition under the guise of inci- 
dental expenses, and hence was for- 
bidden by law, and that the board of 
regents had no right or power to exact 
such a fee. The court denied the 
application for the writ holding that 
[the statute providing] that no student 
who has been a resident of the state for 
one year next preceding his admission to 
the university, shall be required to pay 
“any fees for tuition” therein . . . must 
be construed as prohibiting only fees for 
instruction, and not charges made to 
meet incidental expenses." 


Under a general grant of power to 
establish rules and regulations the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma upheld 
astate board of regents in charging an 
incidental fee.* Similarly, in a recent 
Arizona case where the constitution 
provides that instruction in state 
educational institutions shall be “‘as 
nearly free as possible” the charge 
of an incidental fee has been allowed 
by the courts. In this case the legis- 
lature in special session authorized the 
regents of the university to issue 
bonds to secure a loan from the 
Federal government for the improve- 
ment of the state educational facilities. 
To secure these loans the regents were 
to charge students certain fees and 
rentals, designated as an incidental 
fee. The bonds were submitted to 

MState ex rel. Priest v. Regents of University of 
Wisconsin, 54 Wis. 159, 11 N.W. 472. 


Connell v. Gray, 33 Okla. 591, 127 Pac. 417, 
Am. Cases 1914 B. 399, 42 L.R.A. (N.S.) 336. 
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Sullivan, the attorney general of the 
state, for examination and approval. 
He refused to certify the bonds 
upon the ground that the law author- 
izing them was unconstitutional. The 
regents brought action to compel him 
to certify the bonds. In granting the 
writ the court pointed out that 
Section 6 of Article 11 of the Constitution 
provides that the University and other 
state educational institutions shall furnish 
instruction “as nearly free as possible.” 
Defendant insists that means instruction 
shall be entirely free, and therefore 
contends that, because the University has 
fixed a schedule of fees to be paid by 
students . . . as compensation for the 
accomodations received by them at such 
institution, it has violated said section 6. 
We think the language of the Constitution 
refutes this contention. There is no sug- 
gestion that the fees, rentals, etc., are 
excessive or other than reasonable, or are 
not as nearly free as possible." 


From the cases cited it is readily 
apparent that in the absence of either 
express or implied constitutional or 
statutory prohibition or limitation 
state institutions of higher education 
may charge a reasonable schedule of 
fees. It is equally obvious from the 
amount of tuition and other fees now 
being charged that public higher 
education has not yet become free 
in the same sense that it is free 
through the elementary- and _ high- 
school levels. [Vol. X, No. 2] 


Board of Regents of University of Arizona 
v. Sullivan, 45 Ariz. 263, 42 P. 2nd 619. 








What’s a College Forr 


By MARTHA T. BOARDMAN 


The Author Answers Her Own Question through the Mouths 
of Many Witnesses 


OCIETY “has played out its 
last stroke. It is checkmated. 
Young men have no_ hope. 
Adults stand idle in the streets. None 
call us to labor. The present gen- 
eration is bankrupted of principle and 
hope, as of prosperity.” Thus was the 
existing situation described—not in 
1932 but nearly one hundred years ago 


by Emerson, wisest of seers. It is not 
recorded, however, that American 
civilization succumbed to the sad 


state of affairs so vividly described. 
There must have been a reason why 
the country triumphantly rode out 
the storm. In all probability, the 
New England colleges had something 
to do with it. Much the same 
criticism could be leveled at society 
today. Where now may we hope 
for alleviation? 

The year the writer graduated from 
college, the President of the Uni- 
versity came over and talked to the 
Seniors a few days before Com- 
mencement as though we were his 
daughters. “Life lies before you,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘Here’s your chance. Do 
your best, Alma Mater bestows her 
blessing,” or words to that effect. 
Then, quoting from an old book, he 
urged us to consider, to stake our 
lives upon, the things that are true, 
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honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
report. This bit of homely counsel 
has stayed by and seems to one 
alumna to epitomize the college ideal 
of her day. 

When in the course of human 
events it sometimes seems that men 
are prone to regard too highly things 
untrue and unlovely—that crime is 
always on the front page, we may 
take courage in the knowledge that 
the colleges are sending out citizens 
who ‘‘do not choose” to have it so. 
A unique institution, wide-awake, 
sound, resourceful, is pouring forth 
into our national life a steady stream 
of intelligent, high-minded, unselfish 
men and women. “It can’t happen 
here!”” No, we repeat—not in irony— 
it cannot. For something else has 
happened, is happening here and 
now, whereby plans for the regi- 
mentation of American life and the 
dominance of dangerous demagogues 
are doomed to frustration. Men who 
know the truth—informed and honest 
men—will ultimately choose the best. 
The security of freedom is education. 
This is the faith of our republic. 

What’s a college for? Many things, 
of course. It may be thought of in 
terms of the curriculum, as an institu- 
tion offering a body of useful general 
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WHAT’S A COLLEGE FOR? 


knowledge, perhaps as a background 
for professional study; or as a place 
of inspiration and character building; 
or as a center of congenial fellowship 
and wholesome sport. The modern 
college has a place for all of these and 
for many more besides. In days of 
rapid change, it has quickened its 
stride and adapted itself astonish- 
ingly tonew conditions. But through 
and above all else, it would persuade 
young people to think, to discrim- 
inate, to recognize the best, and to 
strive for its attainment. 


HE college is a cross section 

of life—never more so _ than 
today. The winds of change blow 
across the campus far more frequently 
than in the past. The college presses 
on but is not yet prepared to claim 
perfection or to perform the impos- 
sible. When the material with which 
it must work leaves something to be 
desired, the results, it is true, are 
often disappointing; but with a fair 
sampling of American youth, it accom- 
plishes much. Criticism there should 
be; when sincere and constructive it 
is extremely helpful; when based 
upon ignorance of what is going on 
or when it concerns itself chiefly with 
superficial, passing phases of the 
institution’s life, it may be seriously 
unfair. Why not judge a college, like 
atree, by its product? Why not ask 
those who know, what a college does? 
To one who hes had many, possibly 
unusual, close contacts with the 
campus—in childhood as daughter of 
a teacher and executive; later, as a 
student, first in a small, independent, 
coeducational institution, then in a 
strong woman’s college within a great 
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university; and finally, a business 
career in a college organization of 
national scope—there have come many 
interesting and reassuring experiences 
that lead to an optimistic outlook. 

Believing with Ruskin that the aim 
of true education is not to make men 
wise alone but to make them love 
wisdom, not merely to do the right 
but to love righteousness, one realizes 
that this is far more difficult than 
drilling to perfect recitations or desir- 
able habits. It can be done, and it is 
done, nevertheless, on the campuses 
both of the great universities and of 
many small and relatively unknown 
colleges. A distinguished leader in 
world movements for international 
peace, special adviser at Lausanne, a 
power for good at home and abroad, 
speaking not long ago of the little 
country college of which he and my 
father were fellow alumni, said: “‘It 
was my only gateway to a liberal 
education. It gave me the desire 
to know and to become. It pointed 
the way and inspired me to attempt 
to pursue it.” A man with an 
enviable record in the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington in like 
manner traces back the source of his 
success: “‘ Professor S. under whom | 
took botany suggested to me the 
general line of work I went into. 
Later, professors in graduate school 
completed the directing. But back 
of it was something President B. 
once said—he wrote a letter in his 
youth to the man he was to be, to be 
opened at some future time, say 
sixty-five years of age. Then he 
could note whether he had measured 
up to the ideals of youth. And so 
I wrote one.” 
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Not long ago there was a great 
convocation held at a metropolitan 
university. Honorary degrees were 
conferred; distinguished men from all 
parts of the country and all walks of 
life were in the impressive academic 
procession. Crossing the college yard 
they talked together. A man in black 
gown with purple bands signifying 
the law, teacher in a famous law 
school in a state university of the 
Middle West, author of important 
legal studies, whose opinion carries 
weight wherever he may be, turning 
to his companion, said: 

As I look back on my college life, the 
great inspirational motive that came 
from it was not a particular bent toward 
my profession—I had already determined 
to be a lawyer before I entered college— 
but a realization of the marvelous possi- 
bilities of the human mind. It was like 
discovering a new machine which would 
do things that you had not thought 
capable of performance. With this reali- 
zation of the possibilities of the mind 
came, of course, the ambition to fit it to 
the best and greatest use.! 


This speaker was a poor boy, without 
money and without influence; a col- 
lege in the Tennessee mountains with 
less than four hundred students gave 
him his chance. His colleague, a 
well-known jurist, a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Empire State, 
recalling with warm affection the New 
England college where he obtained his 
education, replied: 

For me the outstanding acquirement 
at college was an ability to think and 
reason. . . . I feel particularly indebted 
to Doctor A. for his courses in logic and 


1The quotations in this article, unless otherwise 
indicated, are taken from personal letters made 
available to the author. 
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kindred subjects. The courses of Presj- 
dent B. in philosophy encouraged me to 
try to develop some personality and attain 
some measure of distinction. 


There, a yard ahead, in the procession 
was a famous World War aviator, a 
winner of numerous air races, a leader 
in aeronautics. He acknowledged a 
heavy debt to Alma Mater: 


Many influences in college have been 
most helpful. A good deal of my time 
has been devoted to instruction of young 
men in the art of flying and in developing 
mechanics and aeronautical engineers. 
In this work college training has been 
valuable. I have been influenced a great 
deal through my association with the 
professors, particularly C., D., and A. 


A little further on was a man whose 
brilliant hood and bars across the 
sleeve indicated a doctor of philos- 
ophy and many honorary degrees. 
President of a college of the highest 
grade for Negroes, preparing teachers 
and leaders in all the professions, he is 
doing a tremendously important and 
successful job for a long-handicapped 
race. His story, which. though famil- 
iar, brings an ever vibrant thrill: 


I was an unsophisticated farmer’s boy 
when I went to M. I lived in the 
president’s family and worked for my 
lodging. The life of President H. and 
his activities have been a great inspiration 
to me. He tackled the problem of the 
small college at the beginning of this 
century and demonstrated that such an 
institution, though small, can perform 
perhaps a larger service to the local 
community and nation than an institution 
many times its size and wealth. In 
developing the work at the college of 
which I am now the head, I have been 
constantly guided by the spirit and 
policies of President H. 
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Was it not Roger Williams who once 
remarked that “a little key may 
unlock a box wherein lies a bunch of 
keys”? The small college is the 
“little key,”’ not in itself pretentious, 
which may unlock the mysterious 
human “box” and things latent there. 


HE splendid achievements of 
graduates of our older and 
larger institutions are generally better 
known. Those of the small college— 
whose alumni in the aggregate are 
not so few—are no less significant. 

Robert L. Kelly, whom the editor 
of the New York Times has described 
as “the best known man to the 
college presidents of America and 
himself a college president for many 
years,” director of the destinies of 
the Association of American Colleges 
for more than two decades, went on 
record a year or two ago: 

As to the makers of American civiliza- 
tion, where have been the great sources 
of power? Well, no greater contribution 
has been made to our thinking than is 
being made today by our most dis- 
tinguished scientists . . . Millikan, the 
son of a preacher, a graduate of a small 
college; the Comptons, sons of a teacher in 
achurch college from which they both grad- 
uated, one a Nobel Prize winner and the 
other president of the greatest engineering 
school in the world, and by others like them. 

Or our international statesmen, who are 
they and from whence did they come—the 
Roots, the Youngs, the Hughes’, the 
Morrows, the Daweses? With rare excep- 
tions, they were educated in little colleges, 
institutions that have established them- 
selves as unsurpassed among human 
institutions, both as conservators of talent 
and as spiritual benefactors of mankind. 


Here is the record of a New England 
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college with a present enrollment of 
677 students, the largest in its history. 
Who's Who in America in 1937 listed 
a greater proportion of its alumni 
than of the alumni of any other 
college or university in the country. 
The living graduates in order of their 
numbers as reported in a recent 
thorough study are giving a good 
account of themselves in_ business, 
in education, in the ministry, in 
law, in medicine, in engineering, in 
journalism, and other callings. 

A small college for men in one of 
the middle states recently asked its 
graduates to indicate what were the 
worth-while elements in their educa- 
tion. More than one thousand out 
of eighteen hundred living alumni 
participated. All but 1.5 per cent 
of them were employed. Only 3 per 
cent were divorced out of a total of 
93-5 per cent married. Eight hundred 
of them had remained in the same 
type of business or profession since 
leaving college. Forty per cent of 
those in business held executive posi- 
tions. A record of unusual stability! 
What did the college experience do 
for these men? Surely the values they 
derived from it would be described in 
terms not very different from those 
of the statements quoted. All are 
from men who count, men who, at 
the height of their careers, testified 
that the outstanding factor in college 
was not the study of any one par- 
ticular subject, not always the influ- 
ence of one particular teacher, but 
under the transforming influence of 
daily contacts of various kinds, the 
acquisition of power to deal with 
complex personalities and problems. 
This objective was set forth clearly 
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not long ago by the president of Yale: 


Destined to live in a world of quick 
and unpredictable change, it is clear that 
the university should seek to foster in 
the youth who pass under her hand 
plastic minds equipped to face new facts 
and new conditions independently and 
unperturbed, trained to use and trust 
proven methods of analysis, . . . trained 
also to understand the basic logic of experi- 
ment, that crucial tool of modern science— 
as well as the limitations of its use. 


And no doubt David Starr Jordan 
was thinking of his institution when 
he said succinctly: “Wisdom is know- 
ing what to do next; skill is knowing 
how to do it; and virtue is doing it’’— 
three items of the educational pro- 
gram vital to both our personal and 
our national welfare. 


HAT did college do for me? 

Deeply grateful am I for the 
“tools of knowledge” and for infor- 
mation of divers kinds however 
limited; but still more, for widening 
horizons, for insights into the lives 
of men and women of other civiliza- 
tions than our own, both past and 
present, and for enticing glimpses 
into vast unexplored territory in 
science, literature, and art where 
scholars are still pushing back the 
boundaries of knowledge—in short, 
for a life more abundant than mine 
would otherwise have been. All ex- 
perience is a web from which no 
single item may be pulled apart; 
from the by-products—not mentioned 
in the catalogue—a few stand out. 
Granted that some, perhaps all, were 
incipient in my home nurture, college 
brought them to the fore and made 
them distinctively my own. 
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First, was the real love of truth— 
desire to get the facts, to penetrate 
beneath the surface, to understand: 
to adopt what is technically called 
“the scientific method,” to suspend 
judgment; willingness to change one’s 
opinion on the basis of new evidence; 
tolerance, because truth has many 
angles. Of details important in the 
classroom at the time, most are 
forgotten in later life, but something 
remains. For example, I cannot now 
recall the order of Napoleon’s vari- 
ous campaigns, but I feel I know 
Napoleon—what he was, what he 
stood for. This is certainly worth 
while, since the day of the European 
dictator is not yet past. In college 
I first became interested in woman 
suffrage, a then much discussed theme. 
The arguments presented in a student 
debate seemed convincing; despite 
a conservative background, I accepted 
the principle and voted at the first 
opportunity. Those were days, too, 
of religious questioning. One felt 
the compulsion to “love the truth 
better than one’s former conception 
of truth,” and to face ultimate 
realities. The philosophy that has 
stood through the years was then 
formulated, a conviction that behind 
the universe is a mighty plan and 
a Power not ourselves making for 
righteousness. 

And with fresh discovery of truth 
came release from foolish fears, new 
poise, greater self-reliance or reliance 
on facts. Certain things that formerly 


seemed important became matters of 


indifference. It became possible to 
face criticism unperturbed having a 
firm basis for convictions of one’s own. 

There years a 
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WHAT’S A COLLEGE FOR? 


growth in sense of social responsi- 
bility, a purpose to use whatever one 
might acquire for oneself to make the 
world a better place to live in for all, 
not merely to alleviate but to prevent 
poverty and distress. The attitude 
of my teachers in history and English, 
as well as courses in literature, 
counted heavily here. 

Contact with the best develops a 
taste that cannot be satisfied with 
shoddy things. College in my day 
presented high ideals and standards 
of judgment which have proved their 
worth. These came partly from the 
assembly and chapel addresses, but 
quite as much from personal contacts 
with meaningful activities, inspiring 
books and teachers, good architecture, 
well-chosen furnishings, a beautiful 
campus. There was an upward “pull” 
in the atmosphere of the institution 
and “tone” and “‘tonic”’ in some of 
the old traditions. 

College experiences fostered initia- 
tive and resourcefulness. Coming 
from a home of “plain living and 
high thinking” where. by thrift and 
care one “managed” on_ limited 
means, it was good to find originality 
rather than money at a premium in 
college, and that hard work and 
brains counted in making a play or 
party successful as much as an 
expensive frock. Allied to this was 
a determination not to yield to dis- 
couraging circumstances. In North 
io the Orient, Mrs. Lindbergh relates 
how her husband amazed the pilots 
and aeronautical experts of the Far 
North when he insisted on receiving 
information concerning certain direct 
but dangerous air routes over the 
wastes of Northern Canada. He said 
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it was his habit not to avoid danger 
but to prepare for it, to meet and 
overcome it. Something of this spirit 
descended from my Puritan ancestors, 
but it was consciously developed in 
the college students of my day. 


OTHING that a college offers is 

better than the stimulating per- 
sonal contacts of the campus. Life- 
long friendships are often formed here 
that bring untold happiness and satis- 
faction, increasing as the years go 
by. To all my teachers—of history, 
Latin, English literature, psychology, 
ethics, science, and mathematics—I 
am deeply indebted, but specific men- 
tion of one must suffice. The name 
of my instructor in freshman trigo- 
nometry I do not recall, but I shall 
never forget the generous and under- 
standing spirit in which he conducted 
his class. His patience was inex- 
haustible. Often and often have I 
remembered him with gratitude as | 
tried to emulate his example. 

In the old Outlook some years ago, 
Lawrence Abbott described events 
at the forty-fifth reunion of his class 
at Amherst. Speaking of a young 
professor, whose career, though cut 
short in early manhood, had _ been 
through all the vicissitudes of almost 
fifty years a source of unfailing 
inspiration to him, he says that 
when he came to pay tribute to the 
memory of this professor publicly 
before his classmates, supposing that 
possibly he had been impressed in a 
peculiar way and fearing lest he 
might overestimate that influence, he 
was most happily surprised to dis- 
cover that every man present felt 
exactly as he did, and that there was 
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not one but confessed a personal debt 
to that young instructor, who simply 
and without ostentation of any kind 
had set his students an example of 
honesty and fidelity to duty that had 
never been effaced. Mr. Abbott says: 


If the subject of this sketch could have 
returned for the three days of Com- 
mencement from the land of the blest, I 
think he would have been the most 
surprised man in the universe, for he was 
the most unassuming and the least 
didactic teacher I have ever known. He 
never talked about honor or about moral 
and intellectual integrity. These qual- 
ities simply radiated from him. 


Speaking also out of his own experi- 
ence, Dwight Morrow put it thus: 


The curriculum does not make the 
college. The teachers make the college. 
And in your sober moments the college 
means to you a lecture room, with a real 
man leaning over a desk, a real man by 
the side of whom many who are now 
called great are shriveled into nothing. 


YO LONG as our colleges possess 
GS eachers of this type, they will 
not lack for students. And I am 
sure that they do still possess them. 
There lie upon my desk as I write 
several striking documents. Here is 
a fascinating biographical story from 
a man who as teacher and student was 
identified with a small college in Ohio 
for fifty years. His only daughter is 
the wife of a college president in 
India and his sons are scholars of 
international renown. He says, 


Mine has been a happy life. I have 
often said I would not exchange my work 
for any other,—not that there was none 
greater, but that there was none greater 
or more satisfying for me. It is a great 
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privilege to enter somewhat into the 
lives, the forming thoughts and purposes 
of forty-five classes of as choice young 
spirits as the world produces. 


A professor, forty years young in the 
service of a large state institution in 
the Middle West, where as Dean of 
the School of Science and Chairman 
of the Faculty in a year of presidential 
interregnum he exerted unusual influ. 
ence upon generations of college stu- 
dents, in a personal letter from his 
retirement, writes: 

For thirty years I have been officially 
connected with the conservation work of 
the state, having been chairman of the 
Commission for the last fourteen years, 
I give about one hundred addresses a 
year to bodies of varied interest. .., 
I am well, get about without trouble ora 
cane, read without glasses and enjoy 
young people. As I will be eighty on 
June 2, I feel that I am running over 
with blessings. . . . It is a lovely thing 
to be alive, things are so exciting, there 
are such fine things to be done. After 
all, age has its compensations—its fine 
certitudes, its serene outlooks, its clear 
measure of values. 


An institution which contains such 
personalities, which inspires such de- 
votion from those who know it best, 
and that is still “doing business at 
the old stand”’ whether times be good 
or bad, is to be reckoned with. Our 
young people know this. Figures 
from the United States Office of 
Education indicate that the increase 
in number of students enrolled in the 
colleges of the country in 1934 over 
1900 was 817,768, or 344.2 per cent. 
The number of students per 100,000 
population increased in thirty-four 
years by 520, or 166.1 per cent. As 
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WHAT’S A COLLEGE FOR? 


Chancellor Chase of New York Uni- 
versity observed in his annual report 
a year ago: “It is not without sig- 
nificance that youth today seems to 
have more faith in universities than 
in any other organized agency of our 
national life.”’ 

That the college is needed now as 
in the past is scarcely open to ques- 
tion. Somerset Maugham in Tbe 
Summing Up says: “The young folks 
who are now taking the stage must 
look forward to economic changes 
that will transform civilization. They 
will not know the easy, sheltered 
life” of the past generation. Presi- 
dent Butler in a recent address at 
Columbia University said he felt the 
period in which we are living would 
be recorded by historians two hundred 
years hence as one of the great 
turning points in world history. Out 
on the Pacific Coast, Louis B. Wright, 
noted savant of the Huntington 
Library, speaking at the University of 
California only a short time ago said: 

In a troubled world, thoughtful men 
are once more turning for aid to the 
disciplines which provide intellectual and 
emotional moorings, which teach a way 
of life that has symmetry and proportion. 
... The dictators do not want inde- 
pendent, thinking citizens. They want 
eficient technicians who become cogs 
in a smoothly running machine, who 
obey without question. . . . Chastened 
and humble, we are turning to the tra- 
ditional learning that helped give wisdom 
tothe founders of thisnation. Perhapsone 
might say that if the humanities survive 
and become a vigorous force, democracy 
will once more rule the world. 


Some twenty years back it was 


stated on good authority that the 
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Nobel prizes since their inception had 
received less public attention (as 
measured by newspaper space) than a 
single prizefight, and that the public 
paid more money to be fooled by 
quack advertisements and poisoned 
by quack drugs than it paid for the 
United States Bureau of Commerce 
and Labor, schools of commerce, 
and all our public-health service— 
“probably five times as much.” An 
astounding statement! Happily, the 
newspaper reports on science under 
the leadership of men like O’Neill, 
Dietz, Blakesley, and Lawrence have 
improved enormously since then and 
such reports as are sent out by the 
Science News Service are both read- 
able and accurate. It may be sur- 
mised, however, that there could be 
further progress. 


OCIETY has not played out its 

last stroke. The situation we 
face is far from checkmated. Our 
young men and women are not with- 
out hope or bankrupt of principle. 
They will do their part if we do 
ours. Together we face a tremendous 
challenge. Peace and progress in our 
time will not be achieved without 
effort. Edward L. Thorndike puts 


the matter plainly: 


The life of reason will prevail in the 
nation (within the limits set by human 
capacity), just as fast and far as we really 
wish it to prevail. In the long run, a 
nation, unless subject to severe external 
compulsion, does get as good government 
as it deserves, as good education as it 
really wishes, and as good thinking and 
action as it will tolerate. . . . Within the 
limits set by the capacity of the human 
species, we can have just as efficient 
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citizenship in this democracy as we 
really crave. 

The American college is older than 
our great Constitution. Two years 
ago Harvard celebrated not only the 
three hundredth anniversary of its 
own birth but that of all higher 
education in America. For more 
than three hundred years the colleges 
of our land have been making a 
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significant contribution to the turbu- 
lent, ever broadening, ever deepening 
stream of American life—to the 
enlightenment and stability of the 
greatest republic the world has ever 
seen. They are doing this today, 
will do it tomorrow—may they con- 
tinue to do so for thousands of years 
to come! Here lies the hope of 
democracy. [Vol. X, No. 2| 
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The Ideal 
College Teacher 


To President Wriston, of Brown 
University, the ideal successful college 
teacher is one who in his own life 
shows the possibilities of education. 
In a paper before the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher 
Education, Mr. Wriston discusses 
those characteristics and attributes 
which in his opinion, as an admin- 
istrator, are the requisites of a suc- 
cessful college teacher. 

Personality is the first— 
the good teacher should have a life so 
)} abundant that many forms of experience 

are heaped up, pressed down, and running 

over... . [for] the great teacher is one 
who stimulates students to independent 
and individual thoughts, who knows the 
significance of the materials which infor- 
mation can supply, but who knows also 
the deeper significance of the manipula- 
, tion of those materials which only the 
mind itself can perform. 
The second is a sound education. 

In Mr. Wriston’s opinion a liberal 
education has no terminal facilities for 
when neglected, nothing atrophies more 
rapidly than cultural interest; nothing 
dies sooner than esthetic appreciation; 
nothing fades more quickly than literary 
familiarity. . . . The teacher I seek is 
the one who has resisted the narrowing 
experience of graduate study and has 
continued his liberal education through 
the years of specialized training. 


Degrees are not essential to the man 
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of capacity and zeal for he “will, by 
the age of forty, have trained himself 
and still be training.” He will not 
be bound by a narrow field of speciali- 
zation but 


will deal with a field wider than his own 
subject. For his illustrations he must 
levy tribute upon the wide world of fact 
and thought and feeling. He must find 
significance where a less discerning eye 
sees no meaning at all. He must do 
much to suggest the unity of life... . 
He must resist the current practices which 
tend to make him merely a specialist in a 
continually narrowing field. 

In President Wriston’s opinion the 
successful teacher should not have 
a proprietary interest in his field, 
in its dignity, its recognition, its support, 
and its size. His energies should not be 
set to defend it against trespass. Quite 
the contrary; his feelings should be those 
of enthusiasm rather than _ jealousy, 
of hospitality rather than enmity. He 
should be a frequent intellectual traveler 
through cognate fields and unabashedly 
run Cook’s tours for his colleagues 
through his own territory. Setting up 
intellectual tariffs and quotas has as 
destructive and divisive an influence 
as like economic practices in_ inter- 
national relations. 

This successful teacher must have 
the capacity to participate wisely and 
alertly in faculty deliberations; he 
should deserve the respect and affec- 
tion of his students; and he will need 
to know how to use the help of others. 


Research is a manifestation of 
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intellectual vitality. Mr. Wriston 
io 

says, “I seek the man who must and 

will produce, whatever the circum- 

stances.”” He continues: 


Research has one important aspect 
which is often overlooked. In this enter- 
prise the teacher has no advantage over 
those with whom he deals. He is in 
competition not with students but with 
other scholars whose learning and whose 
powers are equal to his own. When he 
publishes, he submits to an examination 
not by undergraduates but by his own 
peers. If he encounters criticism, he 
may learn from that; if he wins praise, it 
gives him courage and incentive to carry 
on. If the quality of his work declines, 
the critical review will speedily show his 
deficiency. As a tonic and a stimulus 
there is no substitute for research. 

This work also tends to improve the 
instructor’s relationship to his students. 
Success in research has its effect upon 
teaching not only directly through his 
own gain in power but indirectly through 
the gain in respect upon the part of the 
students. Undergraduates learn to dis- 
trust and dislike the authoritarian atti- 
tude of a professor but equally they 
appreciate and admire real authority. 
The greatest barrier to teaching is not the 
lack of capacity upon the part of students, 
but emotional resistance. A great aid to 
teaching is the emotional harmony which 
arises from mutual respect.! 


Co-ordinating Activities 


The Committee on Cooperation 
and Coordination in Higher Educa- 
tion, appointed by the American 
Council on Education, searched for 
activities in which two or more 


1“ The Requisites of Successful College Teachers 
from the Administrator’s Point of View,” The Prepar- 
ation and In-Service Training of College Teachers. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press,1938.pp. 76-92. 
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institutions joined in order to obtain 
more economical or effective ways 
of carrying out the customary 
administrative, instructional, or pro- 
fessional functions of the co-operating 
institutions. 

A list of the types of co-ordinating 
relationships which exist among col. 
legiate institutions was assembled 
through interviews, correspondence, 
and reading. The Committee cau. 
tions the reader of the report against 
accepting this list as exhaustive. In 
the opinion of the Committee it js 
chiefly interesting because it shows 
the variety of co-ordinating activities 
and the different degrees of impor. 
tance pertaining to the functions 
involved. The list follows: 


1. Exchange and sharing of instructors 
2. Cooperation in recruiting or joint presenta- 
tion of the educational opportunities 
afforded by a group of institutions 
3. Cooperation in fund campaigns 
4. Joint use of equipment and other physical 
facilities 
5. Specialization of institutional development 
of physical facilities 
6. Cooperative sponsoring of special pro 
grams of fine arts, music, drama, lectures 
. Athletics and sports activities 
. Division of aspects of a single research 
field 
g. Union to centralize research of a specific 
type at a single point 
10. General regionalization of professional 
schools 
11. Joint regional or local programs of exten- 
sion and adult education 
12. Development of course offerings in terms 
of industrial regionalization 
13. Cooperation with an agency of the federal 
government in curriculum construction 
14. Limitation of individual institutional pro- 
grams by two or more neighboring institu 
tions, each conducting a different phase o 
the program and opening the work to the 
students of the cooperating institutions 
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15. Joint supervision of student research and 
graduate work 

16. Pooling students and facilities in field 
training courses 

17. Research cooperatively conducted between 
university(s) and a research institution 

18. Research cooperation between a university 
and an industrial firm 

19. Research cooperation between a university 
and a trade or industrial association 

20. Research in cooperation between a uni- 
versity and a state department 

a1. Research in cooperation between a uni- 
versity and a department of the federal 
government 

22. Exclusive use of the research facilities of 
one university by a research staff supplied 
by a second university 

23. University supplying scientific materials 
to the colleges in its area 

a4. Offering facilities of one institution to 
“transient students” from another 

2. Joint institutes for post-doctoral research 

26. Joint maintenance of clearing-house facili- 
ties for research, bibliographic resources, 
publication, and various services 

27. Institutionally maintained research station 
for use by other institutions of a region 

28.Cooperation in mapping out and con- 
ducting research projects in an area of 
research 

29. Mergers of institutions? 


Federal Documents for the 
College Library 


Research has become one of the 
major functions of the government of 
the United States, and the results of 
that research are published extensively 
and distributed through the depository 
system. Unfortunately, that system 
has been too restricted to serve the 
needs of libraries adequately. Apart 
from the state libraries and those of 
the land-grant colleges, it provided for 


_ Cooperation and Coordination in Higher Educa- 
‘on, Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1938. pp. 74-75. (American Council 
on Education Studies, Series I, No. 5) 
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only one depository library for each 
congressional district, designated by 
the Representative from that district, 
and one library designated by each 
Senator. Under this system, only 
one out of five college libraries was 
given this service in 1934. 

In 1931, dissatisfaction with the 
depository system gave impetus to 
the introduction of new legislation to 
remove all limitations on the number 
of depository libraries and to author- 
ize any library to become a depository 
upon application. Many librarians, 
as well as the Committee on Library 
Service of the American Association 
of University Professors, opposed this 
proposed legislation because they felt 
that data were lacking to show what 


use and care Federal documents 
received in the depository-college 
library. In The Selection of United 


States Serial Documents for Liberal 
Arts Colleges by Kathryn Naomi 
Miller,’ prepared under the auspices 
of the Public Documents Committee 
of the American Library Association 
and the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago, 748 college 
instructors have given their appraisal 
of the value of Federal documents for 
work in their subject fields in the 
four-year college. 

Many government documents, in 
the opinion of instructors, are funda- 
mental to college courses, particularly 
in the social sciences. Some titles 
are found valuable in connection with 
education, geology, chemistry, physics, 
home economics, biology, and botany, 
in the order given. Twenty-seven 
additional departments showed an 


_ §New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1937. 
xli-+ 364 pp. 
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interest in certain documents, ranging 
from 4 titles in fine arts to 274 in 
business administration. Instructors 
of both depository and non-depository 
colleges indicated that between 50 
and 60 per cent of the 737 documents 
are highly useful in connection with 
their curriculums. The disadvantages 
suffered by non-depository colleges 
due to inaccessibility of documentary 
material are clear when it is con- 
sidered that they receive on an aver- 
age only sixty, or 12 per cent, of 
the documents. 

In order to select documents for 
a college library most efficiently, 
Miss Miller concludes that the libra- 
rian should work closely with the 
instructors; that the librarian and 
instructors should limit the number 
chosen to only such documents as 
can be properly handled; that the 
composite ranked list presented sholld 
be found useful as representing the 
pooled judgments of instructors in 
liberal-arts colleges; that in view of 
the fact that documents are con- 
sidered necessary by instructors in 
connection with their subjects, par- 
ticularly in the social sciences, the 
regulations of accrediting agencies 
might well be modified where neces- 
Sary so as to take account of such 
documents as are adjudged highly 
desirable in the instructional pro- 
gram; and since the present gov- 
ernmental regulations which limit 
depository libraries to one to each 
congressional district result in inac- 
cessibility of government documents 
in non-depository colleges and limit 
accordingly the use of governmental 
materials by such colleges, that the 
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law be revised to allow greater 
liberality in distribution. 
Miss Miller recommends that 


a study of the present law and the 
depository situation be made with a view 
to the enactment of a new law which wil] 
change the present basis of allotment of 
depository libraries by congressional dis- 
tricts to one which will permit of more 
equitable distribution of documents on 
the basis of need and use. 

. the selective depository privilege 
be expanded to include all accredited 
colleges which desire the privilege and 
are capable of assuming the respon- 
sibilities inherent in it. 


At the conference on visual educa- 
tion held May 13-14, 1938, at North- 
western University, one phase of the 
program was concerned with visual 
aids in the college. Among the 
papers presented were “The Impor- 
tance of Visual Education in Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning,”’ by Dean 
Samuel N. Stevens, University Col- 
lege; “The Evaluation of Educational 
Motion Pictures,” by Frank N. Free- 
man, University of Chicago; “A 
Fienal Education Service at the Col- 
lege Level,” by Robert A. Kissack, Jr., 
University of Minnesota; and “The 
Administration of a Visual Education 
Program in a Small College,” by 
Sherman P. Lawton, Stephens Col- 
lege. In addition, a closed round- 
table discussion was held which was 
concerned with the introduction of 
a visual-education project. Persons 
wishing to obtain copies of the 
proceedings should write to the sec- 
retary of the Visual Education Project, 
Northwestern University. 
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Tue research: facilities of the College 
of Engineering of the University of 
Wisconsin have been offered to leaders 
of business and industry in an effort 
to integrate the University more 
closely with the state. 


Durinc the dedication of a million- 
dollar building recently, the Uni- 
versity of Omaha boasted that it has 
the distinction of being the only 
completely air-conditioned university 
in the world. This institution has 
been called one of the fastest growing 
and most modern municipal uni- 
versities of the country. 


Seven student leaders, representing 
all aspects of undergraduate activities, 
are making a survey of Hamilton 
College. Their findings will be incor- 
porated into a report which will 
contain suggestions as to the manner 
in which the life, activities, and 
curriculum of the college may be 
extended and developed. 


Tue construction of Silliman College, 
the tenth unit of the College Plan at 
Yale, conceived by former President 
James Rowland Angell, will be begun 
early this spring. A bequest from 
the estate of the late Frederick 
W. Vanderbilt has made this work 
possible. 


Every Tuesday afternoon is set 
apart by President Bryan of Indiana 
University for conferences with stu- 
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dents in the hope of avoiding in every 
way possible “‘those mass methods of 
instruction that tend to separate the 
student from the teacher.” During 
this period students take precedence 
over all others—visitors from out of 
town, faculty, and even deans and 
other administrators. 


A new scheme for discovering lag- 
gard students has been initiated at 
Colgate University. A checkup is 
made of each student at the end of his 
sophomore year. Under the new plan, 
students must pass at least 51 hours 
and earn 51 honor-points in order to 
be advanced to junior standing. 
Failure to reach this standard auto- 
matically means a penalty of an 
extra semester of school work. 


For the first time this year Simmons 
College is giving a series of lec- 
tures on marriage. The course, which 
resulted from an urgent student 
demand, will be open only to Juniors 
and Seniors and will carry no credit. 
The course will deal with the broad 
aspects of marriage, including home 
management, child training, and the 
family as a social unit. 


A vew institution of higher educa- 
tion, Makerere College, is to be 
established in Uganda, Africa, at a 
cost of over $1,000,000. England 
lent her sanction by delegating the 
Duke of Gloucester to break the first 
sod on the school site. The purpose 
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of the school is to provide an institu- 
tion where Africans can qualify them- 
selves to take a larger share in the 
government of their country. 


‘Tue ambitious improvement cam- 
paign under way at the University of 
Florida includes the improvement 
of recreational facilities, an addition 
to the chemistry building, installation 
of a sprinkler system, landscaping the 
campus, construction of an additional 
engineering laboratory, installation 
of a lighting system at the athletic 
field, development of its Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and the con- 
struction of a dormitory which will 
cost $300,000. The total cost will 
exceed $1,100,000 before all the 
improvements are effected by this fall. 


A\w unusvat scheme for encouraging 
students’ interests in various fields of 
knowledge is being developed inform- 
ally at Brown University. The plan 
is known in undergraduate circles as 
“‘vagabonding””—dropping in to hear 
lectures and to watch laboratory 
demonstrations in courses in which 
students are not registered. The 
administration enthusiastically fosters 
“‘vagabonding,” because it often opens 
new fields of knowledge and friend- 
ships with professors otherwise impos- 
sible. “‘Vagabonding” is especially 
frequent in courses related to the arts, 
humanities, and social studies, accord- 
ing to a recent survey. 


Tue annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges will be 
held this year at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, March 2-4. Four impor- 
tant sessions will be held: the first 
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will be devoted entirely to a con. 
sideration of semiprofessional courses | 
in the junior college; the second, to 
the future junior-college policies, with 
twelve past presidents of the Associa. | 
tion participating; a third, to problems 
peculiar to the publicly controlled 
junior colleges; and the last, to the 
characteristics of privately controlled 
institutions. 


A rive-year course which enables a 
student to earn both a science and a 
liberal-arts degree is the subject of an 
experiment at the University of Maine, 
The course is a combination general 
engineering and economics course 
carrying the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science and Master of Arts. The 
student enrolls first in the College of 
Technology for four years, and then 
in his fifth year, as a graduate | 
student in a College of Arts and 
Sciences. The first student to com- 
plete this experimental five-year course 
will be graduated in June. 


Upperctassmen in Fordham College 
are being trained directly for com- 
munity leadership as a result of the 
extensive experience in addressing 
civic, political, and religious groups 
outside the University provided by 
the Lecture Bureau, adjunct of the 
college Council of Debate. Student 
lecturers are much in demand by 
community organizations to speak on 
a variety of present-day topics. The 
Bureau hopes to provide one hundred 
and fifty lectures to civic groups 
this year. 


The system of selecting Freshmen 
for Rutgers fraternities has been re- 
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organized. Under the new plan, 
first-year men filled out question- 
naires and specified which fraternity 
they wished to join. The ques- 
tionnaires were not distributed until 
the end of the first six-week marking 
period. New students are thus given 
six weeks in which to become accus- 
tomed to the collegiate atmosphere 
and learn about the various groups 
before being confronted by _high- 
pressure rushing committees. The 
plan is designed to insure that every- 
one who wishes to may join the 
fraternity of his choice without danger 
of being overlooked. 


Aw outricut gift of a three-story, 
$535,000 School of Education building 
was received recently by Stanford 
University from Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley on behalf of his wife and 
himself. All of the money came from 
Mr. Cubberley’s book royalties, lec- 
ture receipts, dividends, and interest. 
Originally put in a fund where 
interest accrued would make it pos- 
sible to build the structure following 
Mr. Cubberley’s death, the carefully 
invested money increased enough in 
the recovery upswing to make it 
possible to build sooner. The build- 


ing is already complete and in use. 


Tae extra-curricular study of Ameri- 
can history and civilization at Harvard 
has been accelerated by the appoint- 
ment to the faculty of seven Fellows 
in American Literature. Each Fellow 
is assigned to one of the seven upper- 
class residential houses as an official 
tutor to guide students in informal 
independent work. The new develop- 
ment is an outgrowth of the success of 
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last year’s appointment of a special 
adviser in American history for the 
Freshmen who live in Harvard’s 
dormitories. In addition to pro- 
moting interest in American history, 
the program is designed to encourage 
individuals to continue their educa- 
tion by disciplined reading. Fostering 
this purpose, voluntary competitive 
examinations are given each fall, the 
winners receiving prize awards. Indi- 
vidual conferences, informal dinner 
discussions, and formal addresses by 
scholars are some of the devices used 
to stimulate interest. 


A PROJECT which will be continuous 
was launched last month at Massa- 
chusetts State College. Using a movie 
camera instead of a pen, Rollin H. 
Barrett, college cinematographer, has 
begun the filming of a continuous 
history of activities of the State Col- 
lege. The movie record will include 
views of faculty and student buildings, 
campus improvements, visitors of 
note, and special events such as 
Dad’s Day programs, the annual 
horse show, the winter carnival, and 
other social events. Teaching and 
laboratory procedures and equip- 
ment, as well as extra-curricular activi- 
ties, will be incorporated into the 
record. One use of this visual record 
of the college activities will be as an 
aid to vocational guidance for entering 
students. 


Tue first class to complete the cur- 
riculum of Florida University’s Gen- 
eral College will be graduated this 
spring. These young persons entered 
the University in 1935, and enrolled 
in what was then considered a revolu- 
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tionary system of education: instead 
of being forced to enroll in a par- 
ticular college, they entered the newly 
created General College. Since the 
main objective of the General College 
has been to give the student a clear 
picture of the world in which he is to 
live, five comprehensive courses have 
been worked out, Man and the Social 
World, Man and the Physical World, 
Man and His Thinking, The Human- 
ities, and Man and the Biological 
World. Students take comprehensive 
tests in these courses at the end of 
each year. No honor points are 
given in the General College; the 
student either passes or fails. After 
this orientation period in the General 
College, the students enroll in the 
upper divisions of their choice. 


Miatconrenrtep students have been 
virtually eliminated from Colgate 
University as a result of the system 
of providing preceptors for Freshmen 
and tutors for Sophomores. Officials 
of the school announce that the 
scheme of individual treatment has 
resulted in a marked decrease in 
personality problems on the campus. 
Eighty-five of the faculty of 103 are 
engaged in some phase of the indi- 
vidualized counseling program, which 
consists largely of informal conferences 
in faculty homes and in classrooms. 


Tue University of Chicago Round 
Table of the Air, which features 
informal, critical discussions of con- 
temporary problems, has just com- 
pleted its fifth year on a coast to coast 
network. In an effort to stimulate 
students’ interest in topics of current 
economic and social significance, the 
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University of Chicago has prepared 
posters for distribution to schools and 
libraries, giving information about the 
coming programs. Cards for indi- 
vidual distribution have also been 
prepared which announce the subject, 
speakers, and suggested readings on 
the topic of the broadcast. The texts 
of the round-table discussions also 
are now available in printed form. 
These materials, either the posters, 
post cards, or the printed discussions, 
can be obtained by addressing the 
Radio Director, University of Chicago, 


A urprary where studying actually 
is outlawed has been established at 
Cornell. Unlike other libraries on 
the campus the new one has been ear- 
marked “for recreation only.” This 
“browsing” library was opened last 
month as a part of the expansion of 
the student union. The homelike 
appearance of a blazing fire and com- 
fortable chairs replaces the austere, 
scholastic atmosphere of the reference 
libraries, and students are asked to 
check their classroom books and note- 
books before entering. No textbooks 
can be found on the shelves, and none 
are admitted to the library other than 
to appeal to the student who 1s 
already bookishly inclined. Its aim 
is to stimulate the interest of the 
average reader and encourage him to 
build up his private library. Books 
on the shelves already include popular 
works on art, drama, music, biography, 
travel, hobbies, sports, short stories, 
and fiction. No books are lent 


by the library. 
“Tae Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 


recently launched a tremendous cam- 
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paign to make America a nation of 
economic literates. Aided by funds, 
a half-dozen colleges and adult- 
education institutes have begun to 
bombard the American mind with 
elementary economic principles. By 
radio, motion pictures, forums, classes, 
clinics, university fellowships, pam- 
phlets, news stories, and ultimately 
in textbooks, the institutions co- 
operating with the Foundation will 
attack the everyday American’s eco- 
nomic problems. 

Graduates from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, whose pre- 
vious training has been in engineering, 
began leaves from their jobs last 
June on Foundation fellowships, to 
take twelve months of intensive work 
in human engineering as represented 
by the social sciences. The Institute 
is now working out a course designed 
to make their graduates as conversant 
with the laws of social and economic 
life as with machines. 

The University of Chicago Sun- 
day Morning Round Table of the Air, 
over which university professors and 
visiting statesmen discuss informally 
the economic phases of national and 
international questions, is also aided 
by the Foundation. 

Another of the projects was initiated 
on the Stephens College campus at 
Columbia, Missouri, last month. The 
long-heralded national Institute for 
Consumer Education has been form- 
ally opened under the directorship of 
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J. H. Cassels, formerly professor in the 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration at Harvard University. Its 
initial tasks will be to evolve a model 
course in consumer problems for the 
twelve hundred girls on the Stephens 
campus and to issue popular pam- 
phlets for national distribution on 
such subjects as budgeting and install- 
ment buying. 

Two other educational experiments 
undertaken with foundation aid this 
year were appraised this past fall. 
These are the field trips made by 
Lincoln School pupils to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, coal mines,! and 
subsistence farms, and by students of 
the Montclair State Teachers College 
in their transcontinental bus tour this 
summer, Both were adventures in 
learning economics by first-hand obser- 
vation instead of the text-book route. 


Avr tHe annual dinner of Kappa 
Delta Pi, Tuesday, February 28, 
1939, at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land, Edward Lee Thorndike will 
speak on the subject, “Education as 
Cause and as Symptom.” The society 
is opening this meeting to persons 
who are not members. Tickets for 
the dinner are now on sale at $1.75 
each. Remittances should be sent to 
E. I. F. Williams, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

1For a report of this experiment see Baker, G. 
Derwood, “An Eleventh-Grade Field Study: the 


Coal Industry,” Educational Research Bulletin, XVII 
(October 19, 1938), pp. 173-88. 











-Editorial-Comments 





College Clusters 
EW words are added to 


the educationist’s vocabulary 

from year to year. During 
1938 a phrase college clusters was 
invented, or at any rate made concrete, 
by the report of the Subcommittee 
on Cooperation and Coordination in 
Higher Education, appointed by the 
American Council on Education under 
the chairmanship of Dean Klein of 
the College of Education, Ohio State 
University.!. The phrase college cluster 
was devised to designate the fact that 
institutions of higher education have 
a tendency to pack into small geo- 
graphical areas. In the sixteen states 
studied by the Subcommittee there 
are 932 institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Of these, 766 are found in 
180 college clusters. Each of these 
clusters lies within a circle of fifteen- 
mile radius. 

One of the statistical enthusiasts in 
the writer’s department ran out some 
comparisons using this radius as 
standard. He found that a circle 
with a fifteen-mile radius covers 
about 700 square miles, and that 180 
such circles have a total area of about 
125,000 square miles. The sixteen 
states included in the study have a 
total area of about 1,200,000 square 
miles. Thus, about Io per cent of 
the area of the sixteen states claims 
766 of the 932 colleges, or about 80 


1Cooperation and Coordination in Higher Educa- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1938. (American Council on Education 
Studies, Series 1, No. 5) 


per cent of the institutions of higher 
education, while the remaining go 
per cent of the area gets along with 
20 per cent of the institutions. 

A population study would have 
revealed conditions which are less 
striking because the college clusters 
include such great population centers 
as New York City, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati. Ina state like South 
Carolina, however, in which there are 
no large metropolitan areas, 29 of the 
33 colleges are clustered in nine circles. 
Thus, 6,300 square miles within the 
31,000 square miles included in the 
area of South Carolina encircle 29 
colleges, while the other 25,000 square 
miles contain four colleges. 

In the next few years the admin- 
istrators of institutions of higher 
education are going to talk a great 
deal about college clusters. Enroll- 
ment studies repeatedly have shown 
that the majority of the students of 
a college normally come from within 
a circumference having a relatively 
short radius. Set down a new college 
anywhere, and it will be attended by 
students who would not go far away 
from home to attend college. This 
means that the colleges in the cluster 
draw the majority of their students 
from the same area, and thus greatly 
increase competition among institu- 
tions over what it would be if the 
colleges were placed with geograph- 
ical and population coverage in min 

Optimum coverage must deal with 
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conditions both within and _ with- 
out the college clusters. Within the 
clusters the strong institutions may 
continue to exist, but the futures of 
weaker ones are precarious. Com- 

tition for students will eventually 
lead them to bankruptcy. For them 
three paths are open. They may set 
up distinctive courses, and thereby 
lower competition because other insti- 
tutions are not performing such 
services. Or they may unite with 
other institutions within the cluster, 
pool resources, and form one strong 
institution where two weaker ones 
existed before. Or they may con- 
sider the possibility of moving to an 
area which has no local college 
services. This third avenue has inter- 
esting possibilities from the purely 
business point of view. 


RACTICALLY there are three 

obstacles which stand in the way 
of changing the present random place- 
ment of colleges—random because 
colleges have not been located after 
astate, regional, or national overview. 
Ordinarily the site of a college is due 
to fortuitous causes—local sentiment 
for higher education, business pride, 
or denominational affiliations which 
for many of the older colleges set their 
locations in particular localities fifty 
or a hundred years ago. Many such 
colleges have disappeared because 
their usefulness was done; many 
others hold on tenaciously even when 
their services are no longer needed 
in that area. 

The first obstacle is local pride. 
Chambers of commerce cannot be 
expected to do other than fight 
removal. If the institution is strong, 
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the interested chamber of commerce 
will oppose the loss of revenue; if the 
college is weak, the chamber of com- 
merce will keep it to protect local 
debts already incurred by the institu- 
tion. The citizens of the commun- 
ity in every case have contributed 
enough to the institution to believe 
that the city has an equity in it. 
They enjoy the football games on 
autumnal Saturdays and _ enthusi- 
astically attend basketball games and 
glee-club concerts. They feel that 
many of their young people would be 
deprived of advanced education if the 
college were removed. 

The second obstacle is the much 
maligned alumni. They do not wish 
to be intellectual orphans left stranded 
by amalgamation or removal. The 
alumni cannot think of Alma Mater 
anywhere except on the old campus 
with the ivy-covered chapel and the 
ducking pond. The alumni cannot be 
expected to be impersonal or rational 
about removal or amalgamation. To 
them the only acceptable factor in 
change of status is the death of 
the college. 

A third obstacle lies with the 
administrative officers of the institu- 
tion. The board of trustees tends to 
be conservative, although the mem- 
bers are friends of the college who have 
sometimes given much of themselves 
to the institution. The president 
hesitates to advocate amalgamations 
which might lower his authority and 
hinder him from carrying out his 
policies. He prefers to continue pres- 
ent practices and see what happens 
rather than to make radical changes 
in the face of local opposition and 
vocal alumni. 
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But from the point of view of 
educational statesmanship which has 
the obligation of providing the best 
expenditure of limited resources for 
the higher education of people in 
public and private institutions, much 
remains to be done. Educational 
institutions are unevenly distributed 
with duplications of services, on the one 
hand, and gaps in service, on the other. 

The time is ripe for the admin- 
istrators of institutions, public and 
private, within each state to meet in 
continuing conference to study the 
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optimum services to be rendered to 
the people of the state by higher 
institutions and to stimulate action 
which will achieve the plans they 
sponsor. It is not an easy task, nor 
is it impossible. Planning in the 
interests of the public is on its way; 
changes are evident on the national 
scene in medicine, banking, trans- 
portation, industry, and agriculture, 
Institutions of higher education will 
be wiser to set their own houses in 
order than to wait for legislatures to 
tell them what they must do. 


W. W. C. 
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An Important Contribution 


Tue STUDENT AND His KNowL_epGeE, dy 
William S. Learned and Ben D. Wood. 
New York: Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 1938. 
xx+406 pp. (Bulletin 29) Free 


This is one of the most important 
contributions thus far made to the 
roblems of higher education in the 
{inited States; in the reviewer’s opinion, 
it is the most important since Abraham 
Flexner’s memorable report more than a 
quarter-century ago on medical educa- 
tion. Flexner’s report dealt chiefly with 
educational processes and teaching equip- 
ment; this deals with the raw material 
with which the college works and the 
measurable changes effected by the treat- 
ment to which it is subjected. It is a 
monumental investigation, by objective 
methods, of individual differences in 
achievement at the college level. To say 
that the data it summarizes are chal- 
lenging is an understatement; in the 
better sense of the word, they are sensa- 
tional. Unless the techniques used by 
the authors can be proved to be grossly 
fallacious and misleading, the material 
resented warrants a thorough over- 
fins of our collegiate educational 
procedures. 

The investigation began with the tak- 
ing of objective achievement tests by 
twenty-six thousand Seniors in the high 
schools of Pennsylvania. This exami- 
nation, which included an average of at 
least five tests for each pupil and required 
about ten hours for its administration, 
provided a clear picture of the extent 
and range of individual differences in the 
population from which college students 
are drawn. The bulk of the report, 
however, is devoted to the results of an 
eight-hour examination of the objective 
type given to fifty-seven hundred college 
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students near the end of the sophomore 
year in forty-nine Pennsylvania colleges 
and repeated two years later near the 
end of the senior year. The Seniors 
examined included 2,830 who had taken 
the test as Sophomores. For compara- 
tive purposes this same examination was 
given to 1,500 Seniors in four rep- 
resentative high schools. Apart from 
optional subjects the examination included 
1,882 questions under the following heads: 
English, 450, providing separate measures 
of spelling, grammar, punctuation, vocab- 
ulary, and literary knowledge; mathe- 
matics, 210; general science, 292; foreign 
literature, 333; fine arts, 251; history and 
the social sciences, 346. The last four 
groups taken together provide a measure 
of “general culture.” 

The measures used are avowedly 
measures of knowledge. The authors 
admit that there are other values to be 
derived from a college education, although 
they are justifiably skeptical of some of 
the intangibles for which so much has 
been claimed. At any rate, knowledge is 
important. Whether a student can be 
“taught to think” is questionable, but 
there can be no question about his 
inability to think ina vacuum. The ques- 
tions in the examination were assembled 
by specialists in the various fields and 
call for knowledge which these scholars 
regarded as important. The purpose of 
the examination was to measure the 
student’s relatively permanent accumu- 
lation of knowledge, the kind that 
cannot be readily retained unless it has 
been organized and thought over. In 
the judgment of the reviewer, the achieve- 
ment tests used in this study are probably 
not inferior to the best discursive exami- 
nations as measures of ability to think. 
When given at the end of the senior—high- 
school year, they have been shown to 
correlate as highly as the College Entrance 
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Board Examinations with average of all 
high-school marks or with average first- 
year marks in college. The tests are 
admittedly not as good as can now be 
devised, but the scores they yield are in 
most cases highly reliable in the technical 
sense of this term. 

How little it means to be a college 
graduate is indicated by the fact that the 
scores of Seniors ranged from 110 to 1,575, 
and that the means of Seniors in the 
individual colleges ranged from 355 to 
886. In some colleges the 75th-percentile 
score of Seniors was below the 25th- 
percentile in others. There were differ- 
ences of similar magnitude among the 
students enrolled in the various depart- 
ments of the same college. The means 
are highest for the engineering groups 
and among the lowest for prospective 
teachers. Incredible as it seems, a con- 
siderable proportion of the Seniors who 
have “prepared” to teach have less 
knowledge than a considerable proportion 
of high-school Seniors. Some of them 
could be fairly classed as congenital 
ninth-graders. However, the prospective- 
teacher groups were not uniformly low; 
the best of them was above the average of 
liberal-arts students. Here as elsewhere 
the data show how enormously the forty- 
nine institutions differ among themselves. 
For example, the Seniors (really Sopho- 
mores) in the two-year teacher-training 
schools averaged below the mean of 
high-school Seniors. 

Even more significant than the com- 
parison of institutional and departmental 
means are the enormous individual differ- 
ences among students of a given class in 
the same college. However poor the insti- 
tution, there are always some students 
whose achievement scores compare favor- 
ably with those to be found anywhere. 
They are the kind who know more and 
are better educated when they enter 
college than many who are graduating. 
In one college, where all four classes were 
tested, a synthetic senior class was made 
up composed of the highest scoring stu- 
dents of all classes. This synthetic class 
of Seniors included only 28 per cent of 
the actual Seniors and included 15 per 
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cent of the freshman class! Its mean 
score was far higher than that of the 
actual Seniors and the average age was 
two years less. As others have found, in 
any given class there is a marked negative 
correlation between achievement and age, 

The authors show that in any given 
subject the correlation between knowl. 
edge possessed and units of credit in the 
subject is unbelievably low. Some stu. 
dents who have had one year of Latin or 
French, or English or history have more 
mastery of the subject than others who 
have pursued it three or even four years, 
There are students who have taken no 
English in college yet have more knowl. 
edge of the subject than the average 
Senior who has majored in it. In the 
social sciences, especially, it is possible 
to accumulate credits without knowledge 
or knowledge without credits. 

In the face of such facts the prevailing 
course-credit system is not only inde. 
fensible, it is ridiculous. There is no 
escape from the author’s conclusion that 
educational efforts in the college should 
be based upon broad and exact informa- 
tion regarding the abilities and achieve- 
ment of the individual student. Without 
this, education proceeds in the dark. A 
week of testing at college entrance by the 
best available methods would make it 
possible to map the “intellectual geog- 
raphy” of every student. Repeated tests 
at the end of the sophomore and senior 
years would give an incomparably better 
measure of what has been achieved than 
the registrar’s records of courses taken. 
Only thus can the total accomplishment 
of the student be taken into account or 
a basis be provided for intelligent 
counseling. The “package theory” of 
education, with its emphasis upon stand- 
ardization and course-credit equivalents, 
is exposed by the report beyond any 
possibility of successful defense. Any 
system that is interested only in what the 
student accomplishes in the “teacher 
guarded” areas, and has so thoroughly 
demonstrated its inability to justly 
appraise achievement even in those areas, 
can have only a lethal effect upon 
intellectual initiative. 
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REVIEWS 


The authors have set the stage for a 
thoroughgoing reform of collegiate educa- 
tion. They have not attempted to out- 
line in any detail the exact character of 
the reformation needed, but they have 
shown that the first step toward it calls 
for replacement of our present concern 
with what Mr. Keppel has called “cur- 
riculum tinkering” by a profound concern 
as to the potentialities and achievement 
of the individual student. 

The report is reasonably untechnical, 
but because of the tremendous mass of 
factual information presented it makes 
fairly slow reading. The authors have 
provided an excellent 69-page summary 
of the most important findings, and it is 
to be hoped that this will be considerably 
expanded and published in book form. 

Lewis M. TERMAN 
Stanford University 


One Man’s Career 


On anD OrF THE Campus, by Guy Stanton 
Ford. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1938. 


SII pp. $4.00. 


In this volume, the disciples and 
friends of Dean Ford have deviated from 
the usual custom of preparing a Festschrift 
to mark his presidency of the American 
Historical Association. Instead, they 
have made available the more important 
products of his pen in a volume which 
will be of interest far beyond the circle 
of professional historical scholars. 

Guy Stanton Ford’s career spans some 
thirty years of distinguished service as 
historian, teacher, publicist, and educa- 
tional statesman. His historical papers 
reveal a scholar of great competence, 
whose productivity was notable and 
limited only because of his outstanding 
talents for university administration. 
One historical essay, “The Lost Year in 
Stein’s Life,” is a significant contribution 
published here for the first time. The 
editorials written for the Minneapolis 
Journal and assembled in the last section 
of the book, reveal that Dean Ford never 
altogether abandoned his youthful ambi- 
tion to become either a journalist or a 
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professional ball player. Such editorial 
gems as “Staircase Wit,” “Auto Optics,” 
“The ‘Jogerfy Book,” and “An Old- 
fashioned Grandmother” suggest that 
the historian-administrator might even 
yet become a popular columnist, and one 
ventures the further prediction that 
though the years may have dimmed the 
left-fielder’s batting eye, his head still 
files away batting averages and box scores 
with as much care as it pours over the 
intricacies of university budgets. 
Perhaps for this particular JouRNAL, 
my review should stress Dean Ford’s 
educational statesmanship. These pages 
are full of practical wisdom, especially 
for administrators of graduate schools 
and co-operative research projects. Dean 
Ford believes in a dynamic America. 
He accepts as inevitable the shifts in our 
sense aT a, He favors timely con- 
cessions to unavoidable change, and he is 
not particularly disturbed if the progress 
of mankind demands that we tear up a 
parchment more or less, provided we do 
it intelligently and decently. He recog- 
nizes that superindividualism has become 
a menace, not a sign of strength. The 
real revolutions are the silent ones, 
arising from the impact of mind upon 
mind. He pleads for “free and brave” 
scholars, who not only think hard, but 
differently, in the spirit of freedom, 
tolerance, and rationalism. From the 
long perspective of history which alone 
can give meaning to what we do, he has 
distilled a wholesome optimism. As an 
administrator, he has preserved the 
scholar’s balance. He has not succumbed 
to the mechanics of elaborate reports, 
questionnaires, the quantitative method, 
and the sinuous graphs of the educational 
researchers. To choose good men, and to 
build a good library, remain for him the 
only big job of the administrator. 
Teachers are more important than text- 
books and the prevalent mania for 
educational research merely proves again 
the “American fault that we can’t get 
enough of a good thing unless we get too 
much.” The cure may be painfully slow, 
but it will be sure, provided “representa- 
tives of older disciplines” do not “indis- 
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criminately refuse the hand of fellowship 
to qualified workers in a field in which we 
all have a vital interest.” 
Here in this book is the full-length 
— of a man of ripe experience and 
umane insight. Any one interested in 
things of the mind will enjoy reading 
parts or all of this book. It reveals the 
results of wide reading, honest and deep 
thinking, tact, a sense of humor and 
intellectual balance; in short, an emanci- 
pated spirit who has garnered wisdom 
and repose from the passing years. 
Cari WITTKE 
Oberlin College 


Fundamentally Sound 


THE COLLEGE OF THE Future, dy Mowat 
G. Fraser. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. xix +529 pp. $3.75. 


Here is a book of something over five 
hundred pages, which in spite of its ample 
length is still a greatly condensed volume. 
It contains material which might well fill 
several books of equal size. In part on 
this account and in part because of the 
use of successive pages of generalizations 
without concrete illustration, the book is 
difficult to read. 

It will, however, reward the pains- 
taking effort required to read it. Follow- 
ing an introduction dealing with essential 
steps in a sound appraisal of educational 
policies, it contains four parts. The first 
deals with fundamental issues before the 
American college and the second with a 
criticism of underlying issues. All of 
Part I and the first hundred pages of 
Part II constitute a theoretical and 
philosophical treatment of the questions: 
What to teach? How to teach? and 
Whom to admit to college? Although 
the treatment of these questions seems 
to me fundamentally sound, the text 
is so devoid of illustrative examples 
that it is too difficult to serve the purposes 
of more than a small group of readers. 

The chapter dealing with educational 
and social trends is a useful summary 
of those social trends which have dis- 
tinct educational implications. Particu- 
larly useful is the part dealing with 
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trends in American college education 
starting with the Colonial period and 
closing with the current efforts to modify 
the departmental organization of the 
American liberal-arts college. 

Part III is devoted to a criticism of 
the fundamental policies of American 
colleges. This part contains seven chap. 
ters, each devoted to plans—plans ol 
cerning indoctrination, for curriculum 
studies and courses, for the curriculum as 
a whole, for methods of presenting 
subject- matter, for methods of encour. 
aging students to study, for methods of 
examining results, and for admission, In 
the treatment of each of these subjects 
there is a comprehensive review of the 
plans actually in operation in American 
colleges, and a criticism of those plans in 
the light of the philosophy evolved in 
Part I devoted to the fundamental issues 
before the American college. These cha 
ters, unlike the first three chapters i in the 
book, are devoted to descriptions of 
concrete situations and are easily read. 
There is a truly amazing amount of 
information in them. The literature has 
been carefully canvassed, and wisdom 
has been used in selecting the examples 
best representing the various college 
policies. This part of the book will 
appeal to a wide range of readers, and it 
is hoped that such readers will not be 
scared away from the book entirely by 
the extended and difficult philosophic 
discussion of the issues found in the 
earlier part of the volume. 

Part IV of the book summarizes the 
entire discussion by picturing a more or 
less ideal college in operation. 

Frep J. KELLY 
United States Office of Education 


Invigorating Reading 
To Teacuinc, by Henry W. 
New York: Oxford University 
§+98 pp. $1.50. 

It seems that every field of learning at 
least once in its lifetime goes through 


a phase—probably adolescence—when 
inventing additions to an already top- 
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for, oF deliberately preferred to, the 
generation of ideas. Pedagogy is in the 
throes at the moment. For its professors, 
no idea, old or new, is too simple to be 
expressed in five-dollar words strung 
together into an infinity of compound- 
complex sentences to make a book, and a 
very fat one at that. It’s a wise student 
who knows what his teacher is talking 
about these days. 

In striking contrast with that group of 
professional Sophomores who have gone 
a’wooing of the college widow, verbiage, 
appears one young man who clings stead- 
fastly to the homely virtues. Simon has 
chosen to write a small book employing 
athoroughly intelligible vocabulary about 
avery old subject. On this ground alone 
the volume is newsworthy. It will be a 
serious mistake for any one to assume 
that because the book has these qualities 
and is entitled a Preface it is only for 
novices. While admittedly its greatest 
single use may be in connection with the 
initiating of the young into the teaching 
tribe, it will be worth-while reading for 
the elders as well. And it should serve 
as a model of style for the medicine men. 

In the nature of things, a preface must 
be based upon selected ideas. Simon has 
chosen two: “What the job is” and 
“How to do it.”” To some of the frontier 
thinkers it is likely to appear that Simon 
cherishes a body of obsolescent notions. 
For example, he does not think that 
teachers either individually or as a group 
can put a ring in the nose of society and 
lead it whither they will, and he is not 
convinced that they should even though 
they could. Again, he is of the opinion 
that the summer is an excellent time for 
teachers to do a variety of things, the 
best of which is not necessarily attending 
asummer school. As a final illustration, 
Simon maintains that the term “disci- 
pline” has meanings that should be 
preserved. Antiquated as these theses 
may seem to some, they have a true-to- 
life quality that will make them attractive 
to many teachers. Lest there be any 
question of the author’s ability to write 
of such matters, it should be said that he 
is no fair-haired youth who with bland 
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self-assurance will pronounce upon any 
topic for a consideration. His business 
is teaching and teachers. 

The Preface to Teaching can be heartily 
recommended to young people somewhat 
bewildered by the welter of doctrines 
which confront the teacher-in-prepara- 
tion. It will be equally invigorating 
reading for the teacher of experience who 
would like to recall his professional youth 
but does not quite know how. 

WarreEN C, SEYFERT 
Harvard University 


A Convenient Compilation 


Tue Cuurcu Fo.iows Its Srupents, dy 
Clarence Prouty Shedd. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
1938. xviit+327 pp. $2.50. 


The author limits the scope of this book 
to the work of the pe among uni- 
versity students. While most of the 
emphasis is placed on the procedure and 
achievements of the Protestant denomi- 
nations, there is some detailed reference 
to the Catholic Newman Clubs and the 
Jewish Hillel Foundations. 

The tremendous growth of universities 
in the past forty years has presented to 
the churches the problem of keeping in 
contact with the increasing number of 
young people who attend these institu- 
tions. This book traces organized church 
work among university students from its 
beginning with scattered experiments, 
through the rise of denominational pro- 
grams, co-operation with the existing 
Christian Associations, gradual recogni- 
tion and occasional encouragement by 
the university administration, and the 
more recent evolution of an_ inter- 
denominational basis for student religious 
activity. Work by the churches at 
university centers now approaches in 
importance their program of privately 
controlled colleges. 

The development of interest in this 
field by the larger denominations is out- 
lined carefully as to dates, personnel, and 
methods. Practice at six universities is 
reviewed to show how churches are adapt- 
ing their programs to varying situations. 
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In a vocational analysis of the uni- 
versity pastorate, the author discusses 
the professional equipment and experience 
of the limited number of men and women 
to whom this field is open, their age, 
tenure of office, preaching functions, teach- 
ing responsibilities, counseling opportuni- 
ties, official status, and freedom of 
expression. Most of the data for this 
part of the study come from hitherto 
unpublished findings of a survey made at 
Yale in 1930 under the direction of 
the author. 

An attempt is made to set forth and 
discuss some of the acute problems 
confronting university religious workers— 
Christian Association secretaries, teachers 
of religion, official chaplains—in their 
struggle to overcome religious illiteracy 
and inertia. The trend of attack on 
these questions seems to be through the 
development and function of a united 
Student Christian Movement, possibly 
to be affiliated with the World’s Student 
Christian Movement. 

This book is intended to be a com- 
panion volume to Two Centuries of 
Student Christian Movements. The whole 
work grew out of a need for a unified 
presentation of facts to which the author, 
as a teacher of courses on religion in 
education in Yale Divinity School, could 
refer his students. Indeed, one of the 
chief merits of the book is that it offers 
in convenient accumulation many facts 
which could be secured by most individ- 
uals only at an unreasonable cost of time 
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and effort. The book is well document 
and while the abundance of detail” 
presented does not make easy readin 
nevertheless it should prove extremely 
valuable to all students of this subject, 
Cuares C. McCracken 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 


The Evaluation of Academic 
Counseling | 


HENRY BEAUMONT 
[Continued from page 83] 


adjustment and success of Freshmen, 
as measured by the frequency of 
withdrawals, the scholastic average, 
and the prevalence of above-average | 
and below-average marks, were due 
in large measure to the differences in 
the techniques employed in academic 
counseling in these three units of the 
University. If this be true, the 
method followed in this study seems 
to offer a valid measure of the 
effectiveness of the respective sys 
tems, and its results might well form 
the basis for a re-adjustment and 
modification of certain aspects of 


academic counseling procedures. 
[Vol. X, No. a 





